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EARLY ATTEMPTS AT INDIAN EDUCATION IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA, A DOCUMENTARY 


By Frank J. KLInNcBERG*® 
University of California 


The journey of the Yamassee Prince to London, 1713-1715, and his 
studies there under the auspices of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel belong not only to the history of the colorful beginnings of the South- 
ern colonies but to the eighteenth-century records of visits from primitive 
peoples to London. Pocahontas in the seventeenth century was but the first 
of such visitors to be presented at court. 

In the eighteenth century, the visits of the Iroquois chiefs, of the Yam- 
assee Prince, and later of Philip Quaque,? and of others, whetted the interest 
of that century in the “noble savage” and in the problems of all native peoples. 
Geographical and commercial expansion coincided with scientific development, 
led by Sir Isaac Newton and other intellectual leaders. 

Dr. Francis Le Jau, pioneer historian as well as missionary, devoted him- 

f to a study of the Indians, their customs and culture.’ His interest was 
shared by contemporary missionaries and by Thomas Nairne, an Indian agent, 
who demanded that the Society accept precedence for the Indian over the 


Negro in its provision of men and funds.* Nairne wrote: 


* Professor Emeritus. 
1 An account of the visits of the Iroquois sachems in England and their appeal 
r the Christianization of their nations can be found in Earl of Sunderland to Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Whitehall, April 20, 1710, in S.P.G. MSS (L.C. Trans.), A 5, 
No. LXXXVI, p. 203; Indian Sachems to the Venerable Society [n.d.], ibid., No. 
LXXXVIII, p. 205 and enclosed in Archbishop of Canterbury to John Chamberlayne, 
April 21, 1710, ibid., No. LXXXV, p. 202. 

See also an excellent account of the Mohawks from 1664 to 1807 and the visit 
f “King” Hendrick and other sachems at London in John Wolfe Lydekker, The 
Faithful Mohawks (New York, 1938). 

2 For a detailed account of the work of Philip Quaque, see Frank J. Klingberg, 
“Philip Quaque: Pioneer Native Missionary on the Gold Coast, 1765-1816,” Journal 
f Negro Education, VIII (October, 1939), 666-272. 

For Le Jau’s correspondence with the Society, see Frank J. Klingberg (ed.), 
The Carolina Chronicle of Dr. Francis Le Jau, 1706-1717 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1956). 

* The first missionary to the Southern colonies was Samuel Thomas, who arrived 
in South Carolina on Christmas, 1702. Although Mr. Thomas was sent to minister to 
the Indians around Goose Creek, he devoted himself mainly to Negro work. Readers 
interested in Samuel Thomas may consult the documents printed in the South Caro- 
lina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, IV (July and October, 1903), 221-230, 
278-285; and ibid., VY (January and April, 1904), 21-55, 95-99. The most recent 


[1] 
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You desired to know of me, whether the Yammase Indians had re. 
ceived any Present from any body upon Account of the Society for 
Propagating the Faith. I was not rash to give an Answer until I had 
positively informed myself both from them and the Traders among 
them, that they never did receive the least Thing upon that account, 
By a private Paper I received in Charles Towne containing an Acct. of 
the Societies Transactions, I pceive their good & charitable Intentions 
for those Indians are quite Pverted under the Notion of converting 
the Goosecreek Negroes as a work good and necessary. You know as 
well as I, that all Carolina laughs at that untruth wch. if it were really 
true, is an Action highly base & dishonorable for People who have the 
best Estates in this Country and such numerous Families of Negroes to 
employ that man & money designed for the poor Indians, to instruct 
their Slaves. If these Gentlemen, really wished the Salvation of their 
Negroes Souls, they would apply the Labour of one Slave in 12. yearly 
to raise a Sum for that purpose, which would amount to a very con- 
siderable quantity of money in their Neighbourhood, this would be more 
generous and Christianlike than using little Tricks & Spunging upon 
the Society whose Charity ought rather to be employed to help them 
who are not otherwise able to help themselves. I have wrote several 
letters allready, fill’d (as I think) with unreasonable [sic] Argumts. for 
endeavouring to convert the Indians of this Province so shall say nothing 
of it in this only that we have had a great Instance lately what mighty 
influence the Spanish Fryars had upon the Indians of St. James and 
Apalatia who thought they saw their Countries all fired & themselves 
dayly killed & carryed away Slaves by other Indians, yet they main- 
tained their fidelity & friendship to the Spaniards to the very last, & 
nothing but downright force brought them over to our side. We have 
these two by past years been intirely kniving [sic] all the Indians towns 
in Florida wch. were subject to the Spaniards, and have even accom- 
plished it, and by that means brought about 1600 Souls to settle among 
our Indians and be Subject to our Government, besides the great num- 
bers killed and sold for slaves. These people have had Christian churches 
among them for an 100 yeares by past & wch. they did not leave untill 
absolutely forced. Now if we take not leave equal of their Salvation 
as the Spaniards always have done, what a good fight have we been 
fighting to bring so many people from something of Christianity to 
downright Barbarity and Heathenism. Everybody knows we have the 


study of Thomas is by Albert Sidney Thomas, “The Reverend Samuel Thomas and 
His ‘Account of the Church in South Carolina,’ 1702-1706,” Historical Magazine of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, XXIII (September, 1954), 219-257. 
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greatest quantity of Indians Subject to this Government of any in all 
America, and almost as many as all other English Governments put to- 
gether & those for the most part a tame peaceable people wth. whom 
[t]here hath never been any wrangle or war from the first Settlement 
of this Province untill this time who are so very Subject to the Gov- 
ernment, that they are ready to obey any fellow who trades among 
them. All this makes it easier for us to undertake propagating the 
Christian faith among them, than it is for the Northern Colonies, be- 
sides that their Language is inricht with abundance of Spanish words 
pticularly those ptaining to Religion, the want of which often troubles 
Missionaries. Besides the Spiritual Benefit, the Indians would reap by 
these means, it would conduce much to their Ease and Satisfaction to 
have a good man live among them disinterested from all the wrangles 
of Trade, who would be a Protector to represent their Grievances to. 
The government might then likewise rely upon having good intelligence 
of what passed among the Indians. I shsould never have done were I 
to write all the apparent Advantages of this good Work, so shall only 
give the Rt. Reverend & Right Honble. Society this following Advice, 
vizt. That it will be in vain to attempt anything of this Nature without 
the hearty concurrence of the Governmt. & it would do very well if 
Letters could be p’cured both from our Lords Proprietors and from one 
of the Secretaryes of State in the Queen’s name to the Governor and 
Council here, with some Threatning of Displeasure if they were not 
cordial in begining and going forward with so good a Work. That the 
Missionaries they send must not be a nice delicate sort of People but 
such who are willing to bear some hardship & Troubles in bringing 
about so good a Design; that they be told before they come, that they 
are to live among an unciviliz’d People, who have nothing of the neat- 
ness and Delicacy which is in England, that they must first apply them- 
selves to learn their Language and come with a pure Design of en- 
creasing the Christian church without any extraordinary hopes of Riches 
or Profit, that in the Towns where they are to live, there are not above 
two or three English, that is the worst. If they are resolved to suffer 
these things, they may come in the Will of God. That before they come 
over Methods may be settled for their Maintenances, that there be no 
Rub in the way on Acct. of subsistances, this is the Principal thing to 
be taken care of, & if they be duely & solidly settled, all things will 
move evenly & well. Pope Alexander the 6th obliged the Kings of 
Spain when he gave them the W. Indies to maintain Missionaries in 
all Places of their territoryes there, which they have always and still 
do with very good Success tho’ they find a way now to make it come 
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out of the Indians pocket. We have not the Advantage so must Sub- 
stitute something in the room of it, which I propose to be thus—That | 
the Queen be Prvailed with, to allow & settle for ever 100 & P am, 
out of her Dues in this province, and that her Collector be Ordered 
to pay it, and that the Lords Proprietors be pswaded to allow for the 
same end, 80 £ P ann, and order their Receiver to pay it duely & that 
their Lops. use their Authority with the Governmt. here to get an Act 
passed that every man who hath Traded with the Indians the space of 
8. years shall pay yearly a tax of 4 £ for this use as long as he shall 
continue to Trade, and every one else, 50 s. P ann until they have been 
trading 3 yeares & then 4 & for ever after while they continue their 
Trade. There are in Carolina at least 50. men employed in Trading who 
paying one with the other 3 & by the year would raise a Sum of 150 2 
yearly Revenue, & this added to the former Sums makes 330 £ weh. at 
55 P. ann would maintain 6. Missionaries, all these 3 Articles seem very 
reasonable first for the Crown, it receives the Advantages by the Taxes 
laid in England on the Skins and Furrs bought of those People, and as 
to the Lords Proprietors it is known that this Province owed for a long 
time its Subsistance to the Indian Trade, wch. is now the main Branch 
of its Traffick, So that their Lordships may allow something towards 
the making a People the more useful to their Country who have been 
hitherto at least one of the main Stayes of it. Every one will Presently 
agree that it is reasonable the Indian Traders should help towards con- 
verting and civilizing a People among whom they have got good Estates, 
and to whom they have hitherto shown none of the best Examples. 
These Sparkes make little of drinking 15. or 16. £ at one Bout in 
Towne, they may spare so much from the Punch keepers for this end, 
and they are no poorer at the years end. 

Sir, this is the most easy method I can invent for the Design, and 
if the Society will be pleased to use their Interest with the Court & 
our Lords Proprietors they may doubtless bring their friends to bear. 
It’s very well that they yearly print their Transactions by that means 
they will not fail of Intelligence from all Parts whether their Charity 
be pverted or not.® 

As time went on, planters offered cooperation. One, named John Norris, 
wrote the Society at length: 

Now Providence having so Ordd. that I am settled in this province 
within 20 Miles of a Smal Nation of Indians called Yamousees contain- 

5 Thomas Nairne to the Reverend Edward Marston, St. Helens, South Carolina, 


August 20, 1705, enclosed with Robert Stevens to the Society, Goose Creek, South 
Carolina [n.d.], in S.P.G. MSS (L.C. Trans. ), A 2, No. CLV I, pp. 347-357. 
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ing about 5000. People, as yet Heathens without Learning my full and 
Constant Resolution is if God preserve us life and health to settle my 
Sonn shortly among the said Indians not only to Compleat him in 
attain[in]g their Language of which he hath already a part but also 
according to his Capacity publickly to Incourage and Instruct the 
Younger Sort of them in Learning in our Tongue, which may I hope 
be one step towards their attaining knowledge in the Christian Re- 
ligion, and afterwards if this beginning has good success among them 
I hope God will bless me with Ability to enable him, and he with a 
ready chearfulness to continue their Instructor, towards the attainment 

f Knowledge for their future Welfare & Gods glory; And if it please 
God to prosper these endeavours with good Success I hope that here- 
after from the Society may be sent a supply of Books for learning and 
Instruction to them as may be necessary therein. 

There lives near me a Schoolmaster in the English Tongue by 
name Ross Reynolds that hath lately encouraged and undertaken to 
Instruct gratis these young Indians that wou’d frequent his School, 
tho’ some Men blame him for doing it using temporal Arguments and 
reasons to dissuade him from it; but I fear the distance of his School 
from their habitations will prove a discouragement and hinder the good 
success I wish them.*° 

The members of the Society approved of the project and offered to assist 
with a small library.’ 

Mr. Norris repeated in a later letter the case of Ross Reynolds, school- 
master of St. Bartholomew’s parish in Colleton County: 

{ return my humble thanks for your Letter of the 6th Febry past. 
which came not to my hands till now by reason of my Absence from 
hence in Wales; I will take particular Care at my return to Carolina 
to send th the Lords prayer in the Yamousee Language as directed, 
but I suppose I shall not leave England near these three Months. I pre- 
sume to twoable You yet farther, to acquaint You (and if you please 
and think convenient to acquaint the Society) that there lives near me 
a Schoolmaster, that hath for a Year past or more encouraged and un- 
dertaken to teach gratis reading and writing in the English Tongue 
such Young Indians as wou’d frequent his School, which I thought 
Commendable in him, but he was blamed by many who used tem- 
poral reasons or Arguments to diswade him, he being the first Man 


Meg Norris to Sir John Philips, January 13, 1711, in S.P.G. MSS (L.C. 
Tr: , A 6, No. X, pp. 32-35. 

et port of Committee, February 1, 1711, in Journal of S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), 
I, February 1, 1711. 
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that I know there, that hath been of that Christian Generosity, to take 
the trouble to encourage and Instruct them in Learning; but the dis. 
tance of his School from their habitations was such an inconveniencey 
for them, that there resorted but few to learn, unless he had been 
capable of giving them dyet, as well as Learning, so that I cou’d heartily 
Wish an encouragmt. cou’d be given him to remove his School (tho’ to 
the loss of some English Scholars) some convenient place in or near 
an Indian Town which doubtless wou’d be a Means to encourage many 
in Learning for I find they seem generally well pleased & Admire that 
We make Paper speak (as they term it) and are very sensible and ap- 
prehensive of what they are Instructed in: I know not but I may have 
occasion to be in London before my return, if so I shall presume to 
wait on you, if You please yet to take the trouble to write to me again, 
whether you think it proper to acquaint the Society herewith or whether 
any encouragement might be obtained to the purpose aforesaid from 
the Society for the said Schoolmaster, by name Ross Reynolds of St. 
Bartholomew’s Parish in Colleton County.® 


Another school was kept at Sarve, on the frontier of Virginia, by a Mr. 
Washburn, between the two governments and near two Indian towns. The 
pupils could read and write, and a Mr. Giles Rainsford of South Carolina 
recommended that the Society encourage the teacher and give him a salary.’ 


Another resident of South Carolina, the Reverend Mr. James de Gignillat, 
also had a plan for Indian education: 

But Most Illustrious Lords after having endeavour'd to bring these 
Christians to an intire conformity to our excellent Church; it will not 
be useless, nay I say it is very necessary and even our duty to work 
about the means to bring these Infidels, these poor ignorant Indians to 
the knowledge of Our Lord and Saviour, and of his Holy Gospel, that 
like we they may be partakers of that great Salvation he hath promised 
to all believers. Now, I think this can be done only these two Ways; 
in sending Young Ministers amongst them that they may learn their 
Language or in erecting a Free School in Town or in the Chief Place 
amongst them furnished with a good honest & learned Schoolmaster; 
the first of this Means is attended with this difficulty, that it will be 


8 John Norris to John Chamberlayne, Taunton, England, March 20, 1711, in 
S.P.G. MSS (L.C. Trans.), A 6, No. XXXIX, pp. 92-93. The Governor of South 
Carolina, the Commissary, and the Society’s missionary in the parish were consulted 
with about the feasibility of Mr. Norris’ plan. See Journal of S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), Il, 
June 15, 1711. 

®See a letter from Giles Rainsford, July 20, 1712, in Journal of S.P.G. (LC. 
Trans. ), II, October 10, 1712. 
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a long and most endless Work to go about, they cannot learn their 
Language before five or six Years time, which time woud be most the 
end of the Period of their life, and so the Work shall never be at an 
end; but as to the last the only Objection I find against it, is that it 
will cost much Money for the building of a College and for the enter- 
tainment of the Children, which is a very weak Objection, considering 
the great Importance of the matter, which is above all price, and I 
am confident that two hundred pounds yearly will be sufficient to that 
purpose; I dare engage myself and my estate to do it with that Sum of 
Money, and if there is not enough I shall make up the rest; I dare say 
further that before 7 or 8 Years time you: would be quite discharged of 
paying that Sum of Money, and perhaps for the 7 or 8 Years one hundred 
and fifty pounds Yearly will be enough; considering how the Gentlemen 
ff this Province are charitable to that purpose; Some have given gifts 
] 


already for that use and many more are very desirous that that great 


( 


blank space] should be perform’d, being in the same Opinion with 
me, that it lying in some manner in our power to Instruct the poor 
People, we shall be answerable at that great day before the dreadfull 
Tribunal of God for not having done what we cou’d towards it. 

God may forgive our want of Zeal for his glory, and our Neg- 
ligencys for the good of the Souls of our brethren. I offer Most Illus- 
trious Lords and Gentlemen my Person, my care, and all what lyes in 
my power to bring about this great Work, and am confident by the 
Assistance of God Almighty which I beg from the bottom of my heart 
for the blessing and effectuating of this glorious and Charitable en- 
terprize, that all our good and honest and sincere undertaking about 
this great Work shall not be useless or unprofitable.’° 

In this same year, 1711, an interesting letter was written to the Society 
by the Reverend Mr. Robert Maule, relating his observations of the Indians. 
He wrote: . 

I Promised in one of my former Lres to give you some account of 
our Indians here. They appear to be by what I can Learn from such 
Opportunitys as I have had of Conversing with them a very strange 
kind of People, little Concerning themselves wth the future, if they 
can but find wherewithall to Live for the presnt. They ar much In- 
clined to Idleness, and have generaly consumed what little Corne they 
make before halfe the year be over and then they content themselves 
to fed upon fruites Rootes and such other Eatables as the Wood can 


10 James de Gignillat to John Chamberlayne, Goose Creek, South Carolina, July 
15, 1711, in S.P.G. MSS (L.C. Trans.), A 6, No. CV, p. 324, 311-314. 
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afford them. They are for the most part great Lovers of Justice and 
Equity in their dealing and cant endure either to Cheat or be Cheated, 
they have some Customs among them, that look as if they had been 
derived by Tradition from the Jews, they all of them shew great Joy 
and Thankfullness at the gatherings of thei ir first fruites, which they ex. 
press by their publick Feastings Danceings and other Indications of 
Rejoyceings. The Heads of their Familys have great deference and re- 
spect paid them by their Children and Relations who dare scarce s0 
much as speak in their presence without their Pticular leave and ap- 
probation. They are Extreamly fond of a numerous Issue, and reckon 
it a great virtue among them to have killed and destroyed many of 
their Enemys Some Nations of ’em do this day Circumcize their Chil. 
dren and have still remaining amongst them Some Imperfect Notions 
of a Deluge. I have in my Conservation with some of their old men 
Clearly discovered their beliefe of a God, and of future rewards and 
punishments. When I have asked who it was that made ’em, and who 
it is that sti 1 provides for them, they have pointed upwards with their 
Finger and told me it was God, when I have further asked whether 
they know what would become of them when they were dead they have 
told me in such broken English as they usualy Express themselves, that 
if they be good and Just, and have many Pickininnies (that is many 
Children) and killy their Enemys Grandy (That is to destroy a great 
many of them) and worky Grandy, then they will goe yonder (pointing 
upwards with their Finger) and there Sitt down and rest and worky no 
more. But if they no be good now, no be Just no worky &c then they 
must go oo and pointing at the same time downwards where they 
shall be sick still still worky, worky, and never have don.—I likewise 
asked Raa pve they thought would become of the Backararas so they 
call the white men when they dye, and they have answered me Indian 
and Backarara all one then God make Backarara too. I have had a great 
many such answers from ae (which it would be too tedious here to 
mention ) from whence I might Evidently Conclude their belief of those 
two great Articles of Naturall Religion the being of God and Imorality of 
the Soul. 

They have indeed been otherwise Represented to us by Some of 
our Indian Traders who would Endeavour to pswade us that the re- 
moter Indians have no such notions among them. But when I consider 


their scandalously wicked and debauched Lives their notoriously lewd 
and Imorall Practices, I am Inclined to think they they give us this 
Account, rather out of a malicious designe to doe disservice to Religion 
in general than upon any Just Grounds they have for such a Relation 
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—I am sure if it were not for the vile and unjust behaviour of these 
and some others who call themselves Christians we might have farr 
greater hopes of gaining over these poor Infidels to the Christian Faith, 
but that alas is the main obstacles agt. this that (I verily believe is) 
the only reason of their being so backward to Embrace our most Ex- 
cellent and our most Holy Religion. 

This I can assert from my own Experience; For when I have asked 
some of them, whether they would learn to be, or had any desire to 
become of the White men’s Religion—they have plainly told me no:— 
whats the matter sayd I, why so?—Because Reply’d they, Backarara no 
good, Backarara Cheat, Backarara Lye, Backrara Drunk Grandy; me no 
Lovy that—So that we who are sent Missionarys into those parts must 
Certainly Endeavr. after this, as the Chief thing to be gain’d in ordr. to 
the Conversion of these Heathens, to do all that in us lyes, to pswade 
and Engage the White men to live a more moral and regular life than 
the generality of them have hitherto done—And if we can but obtain 
this end we need not fear in Gods good time the obtaining of the 
other allso." 


As a result of these and other requests, and in line with the objectives of 
the Society, schoolmasters were sent to the Indians.12 Mr. Benjamin Dennis 
took over the charge of the Indians in Goose Creek. His first letter to the 
Society told, in part, of his reception: 

The 24 went to see a Nation of Indians with one Capt Davis (at 


] } 


whose house I am to teach) who informing their King that I was sent 


hither as a Schoolmaster, he seem’d well pleasd, which oppertunity I 


made use of and told him that in Case he would send his Sons to me, 


[ would teach ’em to read and write for nothing & would be very kind 
to ‘em: which proposal he seem’d to like, & told me he would consider 
of it wch God grant, & then am in hopes I shall be able to give a good 
Acct of my proceedings, & that my Labour won't be in vain."® 

Robert Maule to John Chamberlayne [St. John’s], South Carolina, August 2, 


1 


1711, in S.P.G. MSS (L.C. Trans.), A 7, pp. 448-453. 


12 The education and Christianization of the Indians was early stressed by the 
Society in its annual Sermons. Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Sarum, in 1704, stated that 
the natives should be shown how much more preferable the English religion is than 
their own, and how much purer and simpler. Charles Trimnell, Bishop of Norwich, 


in 1710, emphasized the fact that the whites should exhibit better religion among 
themselves, then the Indians could be won over; this same idea was expressed by 
st. George Ashe, Bishop of Clogher, in 1714. For an analysis of these sermons, see 
Frank J. Klingberg, Anglican Humanitarianism in Colonial New York (Philadelphia, 
1940), 

Benjamin Dennis to John Chamberlayne, Goose Creek, South Carolina, Sep- 
tember 3, 1711, in S.P.G. MSS (L.C. Trans.), A 6, No. CXLIII, pp. 452-458. 
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In less than a year, Mr. Dennis had two Indian scholars.’* This 
number continued to 1713, and in 1714, he taught “two mustees, or half 
Indians.” *° This school, as well as many other promising projects of the Society, 
was discontinued because of the Indian war which broke out in 1715. Mr, 
Dennis asked for his own recall because he was confined in a garrison and 
forced to stand watch half of every night.?¢ 

At the outbreak of hostilities, a Captain Cochran, who was interested in 
Indian education, took the son of the emperor of the Yamassees to instruct in 
the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and Ten Commandments.!? 

The policy of the conservation cf native peoples was a major part of 
the program of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. It was, therefore, 
an imperial policy as well as one of the individual colony. These letters show 
that the triple program for the Whites, Negroes, and Indians was pursued with 
great tenacity by the missionaries and teachers from the beginning. 

However, the native Indian had a continent to lose whereas the white 
men and the Negroes, both immigrants, had a continent to gain. Inevitably, 
as the Indians dwindled and vanished westward, the S.P.G. gave increasing 
attention to the multiplying Negroes. The Society was determined to Christian- 
ize the black man and maintained that Christianization was not emancipation. 
Consequently, the Negro gained religious rights long before he secured his 
freedom and civil rights. 

The Indian traders and the missionaries were ever at sword’s point. 
Imperial policy set itself the goal of converting the Indians as far west as the 
Mississippi to Protestantism rather than have the Jesuits make them allies of 
France in the struggle for the continent. But traders not only cheated but also 
destroyed many Indians and thereby made whole Indian tribes vulnerable to 
French propaganda. 

These documents show the varied problems of South Carolina as the 
pioneer missionaries outlined and reported their plans, successes, and failures. 


14 Benjamin Dennis to John Chamberlayne, Boochaw near Goose Creek, South 
Carolina, July 24, 1712, in S.P.G. MSS (L.C. Trans.), A 7, pp. 535-536. 

15 Benjamin Dennis to William Taylor, Boochaw near Goose Creek, South 
Carolina, April 22, 1714, in S.P.G. MSS (L.C. Trans.), A 9, pp. 337-339. 

16 Mr. Dennis evidently did not return to England because he wrote to the 
Society in 1716 from South Carolina, saying that he was teaching a Cherokee Indian 
boy. See Benjamin Dennis to William Taylor, Boochaw near Goose Creek, South 
Carolina, June 20, 1716, in S.P.G. MSS (L.C. Trans.), B 4, Pt. 1, No. 72, p. 267. 

17 William Guy to [Secretary], Port Royal, South Carolina, January 10, 1715, in 
S.P.G. MSS (L.C. Trans.), A 10, pp. 102-104. 

The Yamassees were a relatively small warlike tribe, who, after their defeat in 
1715 dispersed, some going to Florida to rejoin others living there. Other remnants 
were lost and they are now practically extinct. 
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SOUTH CAROLINIANS AT THE PARTRIDGE MILITARY 
ACADEMY, 1826 


The Partridge Military Academy—or, as it was also known, The 
American Literary, Scientific, and Military Academy—was founded in 
1820 at Norwich, Vermont, by Captain Alden Partridge, former Super- 
intendent of the West Point Academy, and later moved to Middletown, 
Connecticut. The school was widely advertised in the South and at- 
tracted a great deal of interest in South Carolina. Frederick Adolphus 
Porcher in a chapter in his “Memoirs”? has left us a detailed description 
of a year spent at the Academy. 

The following list of South Carolina cadets attending the New 
England school in 1826 was sent by a friend to Thomas R. Waring, editor 
of the News and Courier. An accompanying note points out that the 
fifty South Carolinians comprised one-sixth of the total enrollment, and 
such offenses as profanity and intoxication came from this group— 
“none, however, happily, from Charleston.” 


Charleston 

H. S. Ball 
W. J. Bennett 
William Brisbane 
G. R. Buckley 
]. E. Carew 
A. H. Chisolm 
Thomas Corbett 

? Dougherty 
J. Edings 
W. C. Fayssoux 
\. Gaillard 
L. J. Gourdin 
D. P. Johnston 
Mackewn Johnston 
S. L. Lockwood 
F. B. Marion 
R. L. North 
P. Philips 
Thomas C. Porcher 
Benjamin Roper 


James Sinkler 

E. A. Swinton 

W. Waring 

D. C. Webb 

T. L. Webb 

W. H. Wigg 
Edisto Island 

William Edings 

A. W. Mikell 
Georgetown 

W. Ford 

James Heriot 

A. L. Wragg 
Walterborough 


J. S. Walter 


Camden 


H. D. W. Alexander 
Isaac B. Alexander 


1 This Magazine, XLV (1944), 146-156. 
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Beaufort 
Charles Black 
E. M. Mackay 
John Rhodes 
W. H. Wigg 


Columbia 
John Black 


Statesburg 
J. P. Brown 
Charles D. Brown 
R. H. Brown 


St. Helena Island 


Charles B. Capers 

William S. Chaplin 

T. J. Fripp 
Grahamville 

Elbert Dupont 


Toogoodoo 
H. S. King 
R. T. King 

Wadmalaw 
Benjamin Reynolds 

Hilton Head 
R. Webb 
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AN ACCOUNT OF CHARLES TOWN IN 1725 


Contributed by Brian J. Enricut* 


Among the papers of Thomas Brett,’ the English non-juring divine of 
Spring Grove, Ashford, Kent, are records of his correspondence with, or about, 
ne of his twelve children, a Mrs. Margaret Kennett.? The letters printed below 

mcern Margaret’s settlement in South Carolina. Extracts from two earlier 
ters (dated November 23 and December 20, 1723), written by Brett to 
rchibald Campbell, a fellow non-juring bishop, are of interest in supplying 
background for his daughter’s venture: 

Mr. Kennet the Bearer hereof married my Daughter about four years 
ago or little more. . . . I cannot charge him with any Viciousness but only 
Imprudence and Misconduct, which is a common fault of young men... . 
I have wrote to Mr. Hardisty to desire him to get him a cheap lodging 
though it be mean, where he may stay ’till mony can be raised to fit him 

his voyage and intended plantation, which I hope may be done by 
the Time the ships go out. I have directed him to South Carolina, the 
place I would choose for myself, if you approved of it. 

[My daughter] has a rambling Head and has a Mind to see 
strange places. . . . She says she has been told that a Man may keep his 
Family in the plantations with a Gun and a Dog, and she has taken care 
to provide those Implements to take with them. . . . She seems as cheer- 
ful now as ever she was. And is very industrious to dispatch her Affairs 
here that she may be with her Husband by the Time appointed. I hope 
a little biting on the Bridle (which is our country proverb for suffering 
Hardships) may do them both good. And when they are in a place, 
where they have little mony and no Friends or Acquaintancs I don’t 
know but they may bite hard: But if it may be a Means to mend them 
both I shall not be sorry for it. 


After a brief stay in Carolina Margaret left Charles Town for England, 
apparently in July 1725 “in the Ship called the Ann, Commanded by Capt. 
Murray.” * Later letters reveal her subsequent troubles and family difficulties. 


* Dr. Enright, formerly of the Bodleian Library, is now on the staff of the 
Library of the House of Commons, Westminster. 

1 Thomas Brett (1667-1744) appears in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
For longer accounts see J. H. Overton, The Nonjurors (London, 1902) and H. Broxap, 
he Later Non-Jurors (Cambridge, 1924), The bulk of Brett’s correspondence is now 

1 the Bodleian Library, Oxford, but several letters addressed to him were presented 

by Mrs. H. G. Mott to the County Record Office, Maidstone, Kent. Mrs. Mott and 
Mr. F, Hull, the County Archivist, have kindly given permission for these items to be 
herein quoted. 

2 MS 352 C 1, Kent County Record Office. 

8 [bid. 
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Her husband died soon after she left Carolina. She bore him a posthumous 
son, Thomas Jefferay Kennett, a weak child who suffered from a scrofulous 
disease and was sent to the Jacobite court abroad to be touched by the king, 
Soon after, her relations with her father became strained upon her decision to 
join the Church of Rome.‘ At the age of fifteen, Thomas was accused of steal- 
ing from his grandfather and turned out of Spring Grove. He was already on 
board ship to sail for the plantations as an indentured servant when Brett 
discovered his innocence and succeeded in bringing him home.® It is not 
known whether the boy ever achieved his ambition of following his mother’s 
example and settling in America. 


To The Revd. Docr. Brett at Spring Grove to be sent by the Deale 
Coach to Canterbury to be left at the two Bells in St. Georges and from 
thence by the Ashford Carryer as Above Directed To Wye In Kent. 
Honored Sir 

I should have been glad to have Received the things wrote for by 
the Coach for we suffer pretty much for want of fresh Provisions. 
All our Company are either Whigs or Dissenters, so we have no talk of 
any but Indifferent Matters for I don’t think it proper for us who are 
agoing to settle amongst the Bangorians ° (for so are the greatest part 
of the Inhabitants) to enter into any Disputes of any kind. I hope that 
we shall find Friends amongst those Unfortunate Gentlemen who were 
Transported on the Preston* Account for I am satisfied that we shall 
meet with none if not amongst them. . . the wind is chang’d and we 
are preparing to sail. If I have no opertunity of writing before we come 
to Carolina Mr. Kennett and myself beg your blessing and prayers for 
our happy Voyage 

Your affectionate dutifull and Most Obedient daughter 
M. Kennett 


4MSS Eng. th.c. 40, f. 100; c. 42, p. 3, Feb. 1731/2; Mss Eng. th.c. 40, f. 101 
c. 42, p. 1, 12 Feb. 1731/2 Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

5 MSS Eng. th.c. 86, p. 267, 28 Dec., 1741; p. 275, 25 Feb., 1741/2. 

6 The Bangorian Controversy was a theological dispute arising from the publi- 
cation in 1716 of Bishop George Hickes’s Constitution of the Christian Church, and 
the Nature and Consequences of Schism, in which all but the non-jering churchmen 
were excommunicated. 

7 Probably a reference to George Preston (c. 1659-1748), who was sent from 
London to take command of Edinburgh Castle in the rebellions of 1715 and 1745 
He also served as commander-in-chief of the forces in Scotland. See Dictionary of 
National Biography. 
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To Mrs. Brett at Spring-grove in Wye Near Ashford In Kent ® 


From the Bay in Charls Town South Carolina 
Next Door to the Governour 
Jan: the 20. 1725/4[sic] 
Honored Madam, 

I have missed several opertunitys of writing by waiting for the ar- 
rival of some ships that I was informed Were on the Coast; and just now 
since I sat down to write, Capt. Bell Dilivered a Packet of Letters to 
Mr Kennett where I received a Long Letter from my Father and Couss. 
Jacky and a short one from my Brother and Coss Mr. Hy Brett. 

I intended to give an Acoount of the Countery in that had not my 
Father “ tine it but shall be the More Perticular. As to the Counterey, 

is Healthy and Temperate, and I assure you that I have felt as Cold 
Weather h re as in England and seen Ice at Least an Inch Thick. The 
ld Weather does not usually Last above a fortnight at a Time and 
en we have much such Weather as you injoy in April or May for 
tight Months, so that we only want Fire M ming and Nicht The hot 





Months are the Later end of May, all June, July, August And to the 

Middle of September, yet is not the Heat so Troublesome here as with 

because we have a Breeze at South and South West which Rises 

th the Sun and Declines with it; and I am sure, were it not for 

he Imaginary Danger People Fancy on the Seas, Carolina would not 
\ for Inhabitants. 


As to the Buildings in Charles Town they are of Brick Lime, and 
Hair, and Some Very fine Timber Houses and are generally Glazed with 
lash Window after the English Fashion, and I believe were I to sett 

m to Recon I could Count at Least fifty Houses Bigger then Mr. 


johnsons. 


E 
i 


The Greatest Misfortune that attends it is the Hypocrisie and 
Knavery of its Inhabitants for they are to the Last Degree Ignorant and 
Opiniated and there is not a tenth part of the inhabitants that can give 

Rational Account of any thing. In short the Carecter Telemachus Gives 
the Syrians may be too justly applyd to the Native Carolinians. They 


sreatest Debauchees in Nature. 





are Trained up in Luxery and are the 


They are all of one Mind, the Desenters excepted, and even Some of 


them, but they are (as indeed they ought) very Cautious before whom 


+} ’ 1 ‘s . . 1 rrv - 
ley speak, Sincerity not being to be found amongst them. There is a 
Lady, a very good Customer of Mine, that Desired me to give incarage- 
8 This letter is endorsed by Thomas Brett: “Daughter Kennett 20 Jan., 1724/5”; 
the seal bears a greyhound wit thin a diamond. 
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ment to Some Young Clergyman of my acquaintance to come among 
us and she would promote a Subscription for his Maintenance amongs 
ten or a dozen of her principles. As to Mr. Lampton, he is an Apostate 
and goes Constantly to the Publick. He never came near us but once and 
that was for Mr. Campbell’s Directions; since which Time I have never 
seen any thing of him. 

Carolina is inhabited about a 100 miles from Charles Town but are 
not half that from the Sea Coast. A good Plantation near the Town will 
cost about fifty pound Sterlin, rather more then Less, but one up in the 
furtherest parts of the Setlements where the Inhabitants look to have 
your throats cut every Minute, and where all Sorts of Wild Beasts are 
(for we have all the Beasts in Carolina that are in any part of the known 
World), you may have a very Large Plantation for half the Money. All 
the Vermine that we have near the Town is a Snake called a Rattle 
Snake, so Named from the Rattles in its Tail which you may hear at a 
very Considerable Distance, and a Large sort of Black Water Snake, the 
Bite of both which are Mortal. 

As to the Indians comeing Down to Town to Trade, they have no 
accasion, for there is Men whose Business it is to goe up in the Indian 
Countery 2 or 300 Miles, and Trade with them. As to the other parts of 
my Fathers Letter I will answer it by the Very Next Ship that Sails, for 
I have not Time to write to any one but you by this because it Sails So 
Soon. 

We have all Sorts of Fruit that Grows in any part of the West 
Indies, but nothing that this Countery Produces, yet the Planters plant 
a Sort of Corn which they call Indian Corn, and amongst us we have a 
Very Fine Sort of Fruit call’d Pine Apples which is brought from the 
West Indies and is inexpressibly fine. Wild Turkeys, Wild Ducks and 
Teal only the Teal are much Larger than in England. 

I doubt not but long before this can come to you but Capt Thomp- 
son has inform’d you that we were Obliged to Leave the Business we 
were in and that it was not any fault of ours because our Lanlord 
has taken the Business into his own hands and only put one of his 
Relations into the House as a Cloak because he belongs to the Custom 
Iouse and by the Laws of England is not to bye or sell any Maner of 
Merchantdise so that we were Oblig’d to go out at a very Short warning, 
but we were but ten days before we gott into the business we now 
follow, yet will it be at Least £ 30 Sterlin out of our way and hinder 
our Making Returns So Soon as we should have done had he not dealt 
so Treacherously by us. We are now in a Shop on the Bay in Charl Town 
which I Like much better than the other although that is the more 
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Slavish Business, for the whole Burthen Lyes on my Shoulders and I 
am fore’d to be up by Break of Day and Watch the Coming in of the 
Countery people with the perigues.® 

I am ashamed to ask after the Receiving of So Handsom a Cargoe 
but I cannot bye a Gown here without giving double the Money that 
would bye it in England and I want one very Much in my Business for 
my work’s Gown is of no Maner of use because the Weighing of Sugar 
and the Measuring of Rum makes it not last a day clean. Something that 
is cheap and Cool and will not Durty. Perhaps my Friends will be apt to 
impute the not making Returns so soon as I intended to my Negligence, 
but I can bring several Masters of Vessells, Capt Thompson in Particular, 
to attest the Contrary. My father writes word that had my jointure been 
sold it would not have supply’d me with any quantity of the Goods I 
wrot for nor did I intend it should, for Variety and not Large quantitys 
of Goods do best in this Countery. If my Father has inquir’d so perticu- 
larly into the Nature of the Countery with any Design to Come over, I 
would never advise him to bring Boyley *° over for tis the worst place in 
the world to bring young Men into. 

We have the Finest fish in Carolina that Ever I saw in all my Life. 
Trout 4 foot and a half long and Mulletts of an incredible Fattness. We 
have Oysters for Eight pence sterlin a Bushel and great Plenty of them. 
We have no Fleas in all the Province but a very Troublesom sort of 
Insect which they call Muschatoes and are the same with out Gnats so 
that all the Hott Months we are forc’d to use Pavilions Made of Catgut 
Gause. Twenty yds just Makes a Pavilion. 

I could wish that half a Dozen familys of my acquaintance would 
come over and settle here. If you should come over in the latter end of 
the Year Lett me know it, for I lett Lodgings in the House I now Live 
in and would take care if I knew the Time to have a Vacancy for you if 
possible; for I have some Reason to believe that my family is increasing 
and God knows how it may prove. Every one here is nursed by your own 
Negroes and I have nothing but a Girl about ten or eleven Years old so 
that if you come then you will be doubly wellcome both as to my 
satisfaction and Interest for my shop must suffer when I cannot look to 
it, except I should have some friend from England, for there is no trust- 
ing to a Carolinian. 

Ye minister of this Parish whose Name is Garden** Told me some 
Months agoe that he had wrote to my Father but I am afraid the Letter 
is lost because my Father has never Mention’d anything of it. 

® Periaguas: native vessels, originally canoes hollowed from large trees. 
10 Margaret Kennett’s brother. 

11 The Rev. Alexander Garden, rector of St. Philip’s Church. 
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Here is lately Arrived a Brother of Mr. Satures who brought a Cargoe 
of £ 3000 sterlin in with him and is in Every thing but Church of our 
Opinian. He will make you and my Father a Visit in the Latter end of 
May or the Beginning of June Next. He is a very good friend of ours and 
can give you a very good account, he and we having Dealt for some 
hundred pounds. My time is so short that I can add no more at present 
than Assure you that I am your Very affectionate 


Oblig’d and Most Obedient Daughter 
M. KENNETT 


Since I wrote you the former part of this Letter there is a Gentleman that 
has a Plantation just over against the Town that he will Sell a very 
good Penny-worth. He is one of the judges and is therefore Oblig’d to 
Live in Town and if my Father intends to come over I do not know any 
plantation in the whole Province that will suit him so well as that, but 
it will Cost £ 200 Sterlin. If you Like the Price let me Know. It Lyes 
Cross the water so that you may Live as you Please for tis Impossible 
to overlook you and tis intirely in your own Power to keep what Com- 
pany you Please; he will not offer it to Sale till I have an Answer for he 
is one that does not want Money. 
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LAURENCE M. KEITT’S LETTERS FROM THE PROVISIONAL 
CONGRESS OF THE CONFEDERACY, 1861 


Edited by Elmer Don Herd, Jr. 


University of South Carolina 


On February 4, 1861, the delegates of six Southern states met in Mont- 


gomery, Alabama, for the purpose of forming a new confederated government. 
The resulting convention is historically significant for it performed three dis- 
tinct and major functions of government. The convention acted as a consti- 
tutional convention drawing up the provisional and later the permanent 
constitutior: of the new Confederacy. Secondly, it functioned as the Confederate 
toral college, electing Jefferson Davis and Alexander Stephens provisional 
sident and vice-president. And thirdly, the convention resolved itself into 
first congress of the Confederate States of America. 


] 
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nr 


South Carolina’s representatives at this convention were Robert W. Barn- 
ll, William W. Boyce, James Chesnut, Jr., Christopher G. Memminger, 
William P. Miles, Thomas J. Withers, Robert B. Rhett and Laurence M. Keitt.? 
South Carolina delegation was a conservative body for the main part. 
|, Chesnut, Memminger and Withers represented the moderate ele- 
in South Carolina, and Rhett led the radical secession element, while 
Miles, and Boyce represented that group of young men educated and 
1 in a South Carolina society captive to the philosophy of John C. Cal- 
Keitt and this group of young Carolinians had sought to “Calhounize” 
» federalistic philosophy of the national government during the 1850's. But 
the last years of that decade it became apparent to the young Calhounists 
t they had failed in their attempt to propagate Calhoun’s philosophy on a 
tional level. Thus they took what they considered the only honorable course 
—Secession.' 

With Secession, Keitt and the Calhounists looked to the formation of a 
vy Confederacy as a final triumph of their patron saint Calhoun. They were 
disillusioned. The moderate majority at the convention selected Davis 

s Confederate presid 


ent. Keitt, Boyce, and Miles had preferred the Georgian 
Howell Cobb to Davis, as Cobb more nearly fulfilled their ideal of a leader 
f the Calhoun tradition. The letters of Laurence M. Keitt to James H. Ham- 
and Susan Sparks Keitt show much of the hope and disillusionment 
N. Fitts, “The Confederate Convention,” Alabama Review, II (April 


* Charles Edward Cauthen, South Carolina Goes to War 1860-1865 (Chapel 


Wil] 190% 


mill, 1950), 85. 


Elmer Don Herd, Jr., “Chapters from the Life of a Southern Chevalier: 
Laurence Massillon Keitt’s Congressional Years, 1853-1860” (Unpublished Master’s 
thesis, University of South Carolina, 1956), chap. i. 
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experienced by the young Calhounist at the convention in Montgomery, and 
later at Richmond, Virginia. 

The author was born on October 4, 1824, at his father’s plantation near 
St. Matthews in Orangeburg District, South Carolina. His father was George 
Keitt and his mother, Mary Magdalene Wannamaker of St. Matthews. Keitt 
was graduated from the South Carolina College (now the University of South 
Carolina) in 1843. He served in the South Carolina House of Representatives 
from 1848 to 1853. In 1853 Keitt was elected to the United States House of 
Representatives. He served in the House until 1860, when he resigned to take 
an active part in the South Carolina Secession Convention. In 1861 he was 
one of eight delegates from South Carolina to the Montgomery convention.‘ 

In January 1862, Keitt was commissioned colonel of the 20th Regiment, 
South Carolina Volunteers. He was prominent in the defense of Charleston 
harbor in 1862-1863, and for a time he held the rank of brigadier general. His 
regiment was ordered to Virginia in the spring of 1864. During the Battle 
of Cold Harbor (June 1, 1864), he was wounded while leading a charge. The 
following day, Keitt died in Richmond.5 

In 1858 Keitt married Susan Mandeville Sparks (1834-1915), daughter 
of Samuel and Ann Harry Sparks of Marlboro District, South Carolina.® The 
Keitts had two daughters, Anna (1860-1919) and Stella (1861-1865).? 


13th Feb 1861 
Montgomery 
My Dear Genl.® 
I have received your two letters, and concur in your views. As to 
free trade, we are all against it. Direct taxation would ruin us. Each of 
our people would sooner give ten dollars which they have never seen, 
than one they have had in their pockets. We must have a revenue Tariff. 
Our taxation must be indirect. I have sent to you a copy of our [Pro- 
visional] Constitution. You will see that we have made the prohibition 
of the slave trade more stringent than it was.® There are very few changes 
from the old [United States] Constitution 
The policy of one of the changes I question. I allude to the one which 
forbids Congress from making any appropriation which has not been 


4 Ibid., passim. 

5 Biographical Directory of the American Congress 1774-1949 (Washington, 
1950), 1897. 

6J. A. W. Thomas, A History of Marlboro County, . . . (Atlanta, 1897), 35. 

7 Letter from Lillian M. Cain to editor, January $1, 1956. 

8 Letter from Keitt to James H. Hammond, James H. Hammond Papers, Library 
of Congress. 

9 Provisional Constitution of the Confederate States of America, Article I, Sec 
tion 7, Paragraph 1 & 2. 
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called for by the President or by some head of a Department.’° Suppose 
fifty years hence there should be parties. Suppose war should be de- 
clared, and the President be opposed to it. He might not send in an 
estimate, and this would paralyze the Country. I like the intention. I 
would like to accomplish the purpose, but I dont want the safeguards to 
break us down. What do you think of it? 

[Jefferson] Davis will be here on Friday. I suppose he will be 
inaugurated on Monday. His friends disclaim any idea of re-construction 
on his part. The impression prevails in V[irginiJa that he is, and 
[Alexander] Stephens also, and it is doing us harm there. Stephens de- 
nies it and Davis’ friends say he will do the same. We hope that 
V[irgini]a will soon be out. Her elections they tell us, only show that 
without amendments to the [United States] Constitution she will go out. 
She must have new and satisfactory guarantees. She will not get them. 

The No[rth] Ca[rolina] Commissioners tell us she is sure to go. 
We are discussing the foreign policy of the Confederacy. I hope we shall 
soon send ministers abroad. We must get before the world. The Com- 
able to report. A Pro[visional] Gov[ernmen]t was taken because we 
could not get the other in time. I'll write to you and report our progress. 
You will see that we are a Congress. In Geo[rgia] and Al[abam]a they 
feared an election. Do let me hear from you. My kindest regards to 
Mrs Hammond, and to Miss Kate. With the kindest regards I am 

My dear Genl 


Yours 


L M Keitt 


19th Feb 1861 ™ 


1‘ cain 9 
Montgomery 


Here I am, my own dear Susie, in the midst of pageantry, cheers, 
enthusiasm and waving kerchiefs, more completely alone and lonely 
than I would be by the dead sea. What do I care for all these banners 
and scutcheons and shouts while you are not with me? If you were 
here, I should be happy. I should be so anywhere if I had you by my 
side. How I have come to fold every thing with the recollection of you. 
Not only my hopes and ambitions, struggles and aspirations take you as a 

Ibid., Paragraph 7. 

11 Vetter from Keitt to his wife, Susan Sparks Keitt, Lawrence Massillon Keitt 
Papers, Manuscript Department, Duke University Library. This letter was written the 
day following Davis’ inauguration while Montgomery was still a festive city. 
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part of themselves, but even the little concerns and incidents of life wrap 
you up with that essential existence. I see a pretty view, it is dull be. 
cause you are away. A beauty passes before me. I long to show her that 
I have a wife far more beautiful than she. I catch a little child in the 
street, and I go back at once, to our little darling,’? whom you gave to 
me. There is a cultivated and brilliant women says a friend. A moment | 
talk to her, and feel irrepressibly, you would not have told me so had 
you known how cultivated and brilliant madame is. Ah Susie love, you 
little dream how much I have suffered from your absence. I will do my 
best, in the work which engages us, but your absence is a sad draw back 
to me. 

The work, I know, is a great one,—and I will do my best. It is th 
work of bringing a nation into existence. Slow and painful is the growth 
of a good man—still more so that of the great Nation. Its life is longer 
but its step is slower. Its pulse is as the silent tide, while man’s is as the 
petulant wave. Its voice is that of the great bell that sounds once in a 
generation of men. Its stroke is that of the great hammer, that rises 
gently, but falls more grieviously [sic]. This people has its tears, its 
throes, its visions, its defeated feelings and its intoxicating triumph. Man 
diets,—the Nation never, or seldom. It has its sleep, its long trance, its 
dreams, its night walking, but it does not die. In its deepest trance it 
is ready for the silver horn of the promised prince. It looks down into 
dark gulfs with firmness, and up to the golden height hopefully. The 
mirage wraps you round. The delusions are not as to existence—they 
are only as to space and time. Sail on and you will meet the very ship 
you saw in the air. Its figure was inverted, but it is now erect. The 
thirsting Pilgrim sees in the Arab desert, the palm trees and the foun- 
tains—not now—but one more day stride, and he is there. Forward is 
the inexorable word in this world. To our age then, and forward, for the 
fountains and the palm trees. 

But Ma Belle why should I tire you with these musings—I know 
not and I cannot say—but I fly to you in imagination as soon as the 
rein is taken from my work. I do my duty in the practical business of 
the new government as well as I may, and that done, I may justly give 
way to my soul’s longings, and fly right back to you. Wearied now, and 
tired and worn down—would that I could lay my overworked head upon 
you, and feel that I was cared for—well! well! I hope it will soon be so 

Kiss our little dear for me and dream that I have kissed you 


lovingly and affectionately 
Laurence Keitt 


12 Keitt refers to his daughter, Anna (May 4, 1860-January 4, 1919). 
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15th May 1861 
Montgomery 
My Dear Genl.?® 
The quick procession of events has so occupied me that, with the 
illness of my father,1* I have not been able to write to you as I intended. 
You see that we have declared the “War exists,” and thus the curtain 
may lift at any moment. It is possible that Genl Scott may attempt to 
retake Harper’s Ferry or Norfolk, but I doubt it. He has not troops 
enough to do either in the face of of [sic] the forces we have at either 
place. Besides we have a large force within striking distance, and Scott 
; too prudent to run these risk. He will not invade V[irgini]a with such 
Volunteers as he now has. He will not do it before he has 40,000 regulars 
for Volunteers to gather around. This he will not be able to get before 
the Fall. By regulars I mean troops well drilled. Thus, I do not anticipate 
ny active military operations this summer. 
Genl Scott is able and we must not underrate him. I think that we 


1 
+ 


to have 100,000 men in V[irgini]a. She must be the theatre of war. 


only difficulty I see, is about money. We must have $50,000,000. 
Tl ill be difficulty, I think, in getting so much. We have men 
nd courage enough, but it will be hard to get money. We see 


much we have suffered by having all centres of Exchange at 


+} Narth 


ur foreign relations are propitious. We have had no official in- 
rmation, but athentic [sic] and unofficial ones are favorable. There is a 
m at the North. You will soon see forced loans in Fifth Avenue. 
Here we lack efficiency. The administration has not sufficient energy. We 

tht to end this matter soon. I am afraid that they are too much taken 

) with little gratifications. I hope to get away in a few days, and may 
be in Augusta Saturday. I will if I can run over and see you. My regards 
to Mrs Hammond, Miss Kate and if I should not be able to stop do write 
to me at Bennettsville. 


I am dear Genl 


yours 
L M Keitt 


Letter from Keith to James H. Hammond, Hammond Papers. 
‘ Keitt’s father, George Keitt, died on April 19, 1861, following a short illness. 
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20th Aug. 1861 
Richmond 
My Dear Gov." 

I agree with you that we are building upon the most unsubstantial 
foundations. The Gov't will neither buy nor advance upon cotton and, if 
the war lasts, its financial policy, unless corrected, will land us in bank- 
ruptcy. I fear the policy of the Bill laying direct taxes. Of course 
Memminger like all officials, wishes to administer his branch of the 
government with all possible ease, state and convenience. As you told 
me, he does not look higher than the devices of a small Bank Corporation. 
Where are we to get the money from to pay the $ 15 or 1600,000 which 
will be assessed to us? Payment must be made in gold or silver or 
Treasury notes. We cannot get gold or silver of course and as we have 
nothing to sell to the government which it will buy, how are we to get 
Treasury notes? I do not see my way. If the blockade is removed we 
can easily get the money—but if it is not, I am in the dark about it. I 
fear the influence of the distress it must create. Let a man, who is away 
in the ranks have his property sold, and you will see great disaffection. 
But what I chiefly fear is, that if it grinds, it will make our people accept 
an imperfect peace. The scheme is not clear and clean cut. 

The news is just coming in from Europe. I doubt if the battle [of 
Manassas or Bull Run] changes the condition of our relations with the 
old world. We will not be recognized now. Nor will the blockade be 
lifted until their interests require it. Policy is the only interest, clearly 
or blindly seen. [Lord John] Russell's letters are dead against us—and 
our Press deceive our own people, or are themselves blind. There is 
great sickness in our Army. Almost fifty per cent are now in the Hos- 
pitals or on the sick list. And this I hear is true both of the Potomack 
and the Peninsular Armies. The Commissariat is wretched and the 
Hospital accommodations are very scanty and imperfect. The suffering of 
the winter are to be very severe. If we could take Baltimore, we could 
winter an army. But I am not at all certain that we can capture it. We 
must not run too great a risk for the Potomack army is our only one for 
the time being. We missed our chance after the Battle of Bull Run. Our 
Army had no mobility and of course could accomplish nothing sub- 
stantial. It does seem to me, as if we are to live from hand to mouth. J 
fear that by next spring our army will have considerably melted away if 
there be no improvement in its Commissariat and Hospitals. 

Where are we to get shoes and woolen clothes for them? I have 
asked but can get no satisfactory answer. No powder is being made 


15 [bid. 
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either. | am afraid that we are fighting, as you say, with one hand tied 
behind our backs. We adjourn Saturday. I expect to leave tomorrow 
night for home. Do write me at Bennettsville. 

Make my compliments acceptable to Mrs. Hammond and Miss Kate. 
I hope you got home well and continue so. How did you like the 
Springs? I do not think the Army will move soon. 


I am, Dear Genl 
yours 
L. M. Keitt 
Gov Hammond 


A 


Augusta Geo|rgia | 








POOR WHITE LABORERS IN SOUTHERN COTTON FACTORIES 
1789-1865* 


By Richard W. Griffin 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


The Southern States, despite climatic and soil conditions favoring 
an exclusively agrarian economy, entered the competition for factory 
manufacture of textiles nearly as early as the New England States. The 
domestic manufacture of cotton and woolen goods, long carried on in the 
South, provided a sound basis and experience for the gradual transition 
of labor from home to mill. When cotton mill promotion attracted greater 
interest in the 1830's and ’40’s, the observation was made that a girl who 


heel could easily learn to do 


could make thread on a country spinning w 
so on a throstle-frame, and this was equally true of the power loom.’ 

The manufacture of cotton in the South, originated in South Carolina 
in the winter of 1789, was begun by an English artisan who, with the 
support of local planters, opened a small factory near Stateburg, in the 
high hills of Santee. Here he built the necessary whe including 
throstle-frames of eighty-four spindles each. This small beginning led a 
contemporary to predict great advantages for South Carolina; he as- 
sured interested persons that “the high price of labor . . . will not 
operate as an obstruction, as these machines, with the labor of two hands, 
can do the work of fifty or sixty, and to as great perfection.” ” 

In the years from 1789 to 1793 similar efforts were made in other 
Southern States. A group of Danville, Kentucky, residents established a 
mill in 1790. John Hague built and put into operation a two-hundred 
spindle mill near Nashville, Southwest Territory in 1791 °, despite the 
fact that hostile Indians in this region provided an unusual occupational 
hazard for the frontier mill worker—the threat of scalping.* In 17% 
Tench Coxe, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, reported that groups of 

* Research for this paper was sponsored by a grant-in-aid of the Social Science 
Research Council. 

1 DeBow’s Review, VIII (February 1850), 134. 

2 The (Annapolis) Maryland Gazette, July 22, 1790. The Universal Asylum and 
Columbian Magazine (Philadelphia, July 1790), V, 61. 

For a reference to an earlier experiment in cotton manufacturing in South Caro- 
lina, see this Magazine, VIII (1907), 220. 

3 The Knoxville (Tenn.) Gazette, December 17, 1791. 

4 The Maryland Gazette, April 5, 1792. 
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planters in South Carolina and Virginia were engaged in building cotton 
mills.® 

One of the problems of these early entrepreneurs was securing labor 
which could be trained to operate these primitive factories. The Sate- 
burg Mill in South Carolina solved this problem by giving employment 





to skilled artisans who had fled from England.* The few mills estab- 
lished in the eighteenth century were small and, at first, had no in- 
fluence on the Southern economy. The growth of the cotton textile in- 
dustry was slow, and the limited production of cotton was a deterrent. 
t was the crisis in American commerce during the Napoleonic Wars in 
jurope, and the war of 1812, which caused the more extensive growth 
| of the industry. From 1802 until 1815 every state south of the Mason 
id Dixon Line became the site of small cotton textile mills. 

In 1807 and 1808 there were attempts to establish cotton factories 
Charleston, and in the latter year The South Carolina Homespun 
Company was successfully launched with a state charter. It was, how- 
ever, destined to operate under most difficult conditions—conditions 


hich the management blamed on imported Northern laborers who 
| took advantage of the inexperience of the promoters to perform their 
Steal lift 


s indifferently and inefficiently, and which resulted in the bankruptcy 
f the concern.’ In 1812 the South Carolina legislature extended a loan 

$10,000 to Messrs. Caruth and Thompson, who attempted the estab- 
lishment of a cotton mill in Greenville District.* 

The War of 1812 and the depression afterwards in New England 

to an extensive influx of unemployed cotton manufacturers to the 
South. South Carolina profited from the largest addition of such ex- 
perienced workers. In 1816 and 1817 almost a dozen Providence, Rhode 
residents settled in various parts of the South Carolina back 
ountry, and by 1825 had placed in operation six separate cotton 


A Kentucky promoter, seeking to arouse similar immigration to that 

urged the legislature to prohibit the importation of foreign-made 
goods, predicting that this action would encourage skilled workers to 
le in Kentucky and build mills which would give employment to 


° Tench Coxe, A View of the United States of America (Philadelphia, 1794), 


The Maryland Gazette, July 22, 1790. 

City Gazette (Charleston, S. C.), August 18, 1810. 

Laws of South Carolina, 1812, p. 30. 

J. B. O. Landrum, History of Spartanburg County (Atlanta, 1900), pp. 158- 
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“idle youth, and such as are not able or disposed to encounter the heats, 
and colds and toils of husbandry.” *° Cotton factories were also begin- 
ning to flourish in Maryland, mills in the vicinity of Baltimore were run- 
ning 20,000 spindles, and the Warren Factory alone employed nine hun- 
dred men, women and children at its spindles and looms." 


The tariff of 1816, supported by John C. Calhoun, and that of 
1828, which he opposed, did much to aid infant Southern cotton fac- 
tories, while the growing agricultural depression forced many cotton 
planters to turn to manufactures in order to invest their money profit- 
ably. This depression was felt especially in the upper South in the states 
not entirely suited to wholesale production of cotton. However, the 
opportunities for cotton manufacture were practically unlimited through- 
out the South, and it had been often pointed out that unless the seaboard 
states took some action to encourage a diversified economy and offer 
remunerative employment to the poor whites and profitable investments 
to wealthy planters, they would suffer a growing loss of population, 
wealth, and power.” 

The realization of the problem led North Carolina and Georgia 
to follow South Carolina’s lead in extending legislative assistance to 
the promotion of industry. The legislatures of those two states estab- 
lished special committees to investigate the industrial opportunities of- 
fered within their bounds. With Charles Fisher as chairman, the North 
Carolina committee produced the most exhaustive study of this subject 
in the South before the time of William Gregg. Well authenticated by 
testimony on every aspect of the manufacture of cotton, this Fisher 
Report was so well prepared and so widely circulated throughout the 
South that it had an immediate effect on the increase of manufactures 
in this section. Its appeal had a dual value in that it proved the utility 
of employing either poor whites or slaves as factory laborers, and thus 
was calculated to appeal to planters with surplus slaves as well as those 
interested in diversified activities to halt the emigration of the poor." 

In the years after 1828 the number of cotton mills in the South 
grew steadily. Mills from all over the section reported that their em- 


10 National Intelligencer (Washington, D. C.), September 22, 1819, citing 
Matthew Lyon, “On Encouraging Manufactures,” from Kentucky Register. 

11 Commercial Directory (Philadelphia, 1823), pp. 76-77; Niles’ Register, XXII 
(September 7, 1822), 1. 

12 Niles’ Register, XXXV (October 11, 1828), 96. 

13 “A Report on the Establishment of Cotton and Woollen Manufactures and on 
the Growing of Wool, 1827-1828, MSS., Legislative Papers of North Carolina, 1800- 
1860, Archives Department, Raleigh. 
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ployees had proved efficient and were well satisfied with their occu- 
pations.* Hezekiah Niles, a well-known promoter of economic inde- 
pendence for the United States, pointed out that North Carolinians 
and Southerners in general were “as well suited for manufacturing as 

. any others.” He expressed the hope and conviction that the spread 
of manufactures into the South would make the people of that section 
staunch supporters of the American System.%* 

By the middle thirties each of the states of the South was showing 
increased activity in cotton manufactures. Factories were permanently 
located even in the deep South. Many editors evaluated highly the ad- 
vantages that such mills offered to the poor white population in pro- 
viding steady and remunerative employment for those willing to earn 
an honest living.’® It was constantly pointed out to the public that this 
type of work was light and especially suited for widows and orphans 
who could not compete in the fields with slave labor.’ 

However, there was a notable reluctance among many of the lower 
middle-class to accept employment in cotton mills. This attitude was 
more pronounced in regions where cotton cultivation was most preva- 
lent. The small farmer was actuated by the hope of someday elevating 
himself to the rank of the planter aristocracy—a dream, however il- 
lusionary, that would have to be abandoned once cotton mill employ- 
ment was acccpted. Various editors lamented the feeling that such em- 
ployment was lacking in social position and dignity, and one editor 
stated that “ideas and prejudices of this character are injurious to the 
program of any community—they are behind the intelligence, the age, 
and hostile to all the principles of a democratic government.” 7 

Despite such prejudices, daughters of local farmers were frequently 
employed by the cotton factories. In North Carolina girls from sturdy 
Quaker stock lived at home, or boarded with friends or relatives, and 
walked to and from the mill. They usually remained only long enough 


to earn sufficient money to buy their trousseaux and fill their hope 


che sts, 


and in this way provided for their own needs and aided their 
f., ilie 19 
ramiies, 


14 Niles’ Register, XL (June 18, 1881), 282. 
5 Ibid., XLI (December 8, 1831), 250-251. 
Raleigh (N. C.) Register, April 23, 1838. 
17 Western Carolinian (Salisbury, N. C.), February 21, 1839. 
18 The North Carolina Standard (Raleigh), January 26, 1842. 


9 Holland Thompson, From the Cotton Field to the Cotton Mill (New York, 
1906), pp. 51-52. 
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Those to whom mill work most appealed were the large class of 
whites whose poverty was so abject that any opportunity for improve- 
ment was welcome; although the men were reluctant to take employ- 
ment, they had no objection to their wives and children doing so. The 
erection of a cotton mill always drew more applicants for positions than 
were available. The cotton mill and village, provided by capitalists as 
benefactors of the community, were heralded as an answer to many 
varied problems. It was thought that they would be a greater charity 
than an orphan asylum, would serve to civilize and Christianize those 
who lacked opportunities to attend church or school, and become a 
haven for families ruined by drunken fathers. For the large numbers 
drawn from the piney woods and sand barrens, the cotton mill and its 
cash wage meant decent food, clothing, and shelter for the first time 
in their lives. The neat villages of workers’ homes must have appeared 
almost as palaces to those who owned nothing and had long lived in 
neglect and dreary solitude.”° 

For many it opened undreamed-of horizons. William Gregg reported 
that the mill girls of Graniteville were rivaling the belles of Charleston 
in dress; some bought pianos and studied singing, while others pa- 
tronized the itinerant teachers and lecturers who visited the town. For 
those whose ambitions demanded more than mere routine mill work, 
there were opportunities for work in the company bank, stores, schools, 
and churches. One employee of the Graniteville Company served as 


the village librarian,** while at Prattville, Alabama, a village newspaper 


was started which provided an outlet for any literary pretentions of 
the workers. A Northerner traveling through the South praised the 
cotton manufacturers for offering employment and other activities for 
their workers, venturing the hope that other such enterprises would 
increase the usefulness of the poor as well as add materially to th 
prosperity of the section.** 

The editor of the Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel was pleased by 
the number of Georgians and South Carolinians seeking factory em- 
ployment in that community. This, he said, was not only an advantage 
to the worker and owner, but also to the city. One girl employed in the 
Augusta factory received five dollars a week, while her son brought 
the family income to a total of thirty-four dollars a month, helping 

20 The Charlotte (N. C.) Journal, August 29, 1845, citing the Charleston (S.C. 
Courier. 

21 Tbid., September 5, 1845 


22 Benson J. Lossing, The Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution, 2 vols. (New 
York, 1860), II, p. 388. 
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women and children, when they witnessed the distruction of the prop. | 
erty, from which they derived their daily sustenance were distressing 
in the extreme.” 

The poor white was often faced with the competition of the 
slave in cotton factories. This was a social, as well as an economic. 
factor that led to conflicting opinions among newspaper editors and 
others interested in promoting the growth of the textile industry. In 
every state there were mills being operated by Negro labor. In Athens, 
Georgia, and in Richmond, Virginia, white and black labor were em. 
ployed indiscriminately in the cotton mills. In Athens it was said that 
“there is no difficulty among them on account of colour, the white girls 
working in the same room and at the same loom with the black girls. 
and boys of each colour, as well as men and women, working together 
without apparent repugnance or objection.” 2° 

The question of white versus slave labor caused much thought 
among contemporaries. As the industry became more stabilized, factories 
in Columbus, Georgia, and those in other cities excluded slave labor 
in hope that mill work would appeal to the whites as more genteel. 
William Gregg, South Carolina’s most famous manufacturer, was espe- 
cially interested in the exclusion of Negroes from cotton factories. He 
pointed out that the poor whites owned little or poor land; that the 
slave was employed to work the best land, and therefore the mills should 
be reserved exclusively for the white population.” 

The editor of the Southern Cultivator, however, expressed the opinion 
that until society eliminated ignorance and crime, by the encouragement 
of education for both black and white, prosperity was unobtainable. Th 
planter was warned that neither he nor the community could escape 
the evils of the time if the poor continued to be neglected. He added 
that “the peaceful arts and a diversified industry cannot be dispensed 
with in any State with impunity.” * 


James H. Hammond, once governor of South Carolina, spoke before 
the South Carolina Institute in favor of the spread of cotton manufacture. 
He said that 35,000 factory laborers could be drawn from the poor 
white population of that state. This, he predicted, would take them out 


28 Georgia Journal (Milledgeville), March 17, 1840. 

29 Buckingham, op. cit., I, 169; II, 111-112, 426. 

80 Sir Charles Lyell, A Second Visit to the United States, 2 vols. (New York, 
1849), II, 34. 

81 William Gregg, “The Graniteville (S. C.) Cotton Manufactory,” Hunt’s Mer- 
chants’ Magazine, XXI (December, 1849), 671-72. 

82 Southern Cultivator, III (November, 1849), 168. 
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of competition with slaves in agriculture, and give them more settled 
occupations than odd jobs, hunting, and fishing. Even more important, 
it would keep them from “plundering the fields and folds, . . . [and] 

. far worse—trading with slaves, and seducing them to plunder for 
their benefit.” Hammond warned that European and Northern abolition- 
ists by inflammatory appeals were trying to enlist the support of the 
poor whites, who were still attached to the wealthier classes and would 
not join the attack on Southern institutions; however, he cautioned, 
remunerative employment in cotton factories would help attach them 
re firmly to such institutions. 

In the decade before the Civil War the vocal elements of the South 
became increasingly concerned about the possible subversion of the 
poor whites. Another South Carolinian took a very serious view of the 


T 


In a word, it is, whether the plow, the loom, and anvil, shall be 
brought together in harmony and success. This is the great point to 
determine at this moment in South Carolina. There is, in some quarters, 
a natural jealousy of the slightest innovation upon established habits; and, 
because an effort has been made to collect the poor and unemployed white 
population into our new factories, fears have arisen, that some evil would 
grow out of the introduction of such establishments among us. 


Let us, however, look at this matter with candor and calmness, and 


examine all its bearings before we determine that the general introduc- 
f profitable industry, will endanger our institutions. I take the 
ground that our institutions are safe if we are true to ourselves; and, 
hat truthfulness must not only be manifest in our statesmen and _ pol- 


1s, but be an abiding principle in the masses of our people. The poor 


man has a vote, as well as the rich man; and in our State the number 
f the first will largely overbalance the last. So long as these poor but 
industrious people, could see no mode of living, except by a degrading 
ration of work with the negro upon the plantation, they were content 
to endure life in its most discouraging forms, satisfied that they were 
above the slave, though faring often worse than he. But the progress 
of the world is “onward,” and the great mass of our poor white popula- 
tion, begin to understand that they have rights, and that they, too, 
are entitled to some of the sympathy which falls upon the suffering. 
of our masses that we are to fear, so far as 


our institutions are concerned. 


It is this great upbearing 

But crowd from [factory] employments the fast increasing white 
populations of the South, and fill our factories and work-shops with our 
slaves, and we have in our midst those whose very existence is in hostile 
array to our institutions.*4 


JeBow’s Review, VIII (June, 1850), 503. 
84 Thid., VIII (January, 1850), 24-29. 
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Thus for a variety of reasons the attention of the public was called 
to the necessity of cotton factories to give employment to the poor, 
Leading members of Southern society were interested in the elevation of 
this class as a means of improving the general economic prospects of 
the section. Yet planters were often slow to change their patterns of 
thought. The editor of the Southern Cultivator urged planters to divert 
a part of their capital and labor to building and operating factories, 
The problem, he said, “is a lack of energy in our Southerners—they have 
been raised in the cotton fields, and they do not believe that any other 
place will be so congeniel with their habits.” * 

Planters were asked to use their resources to furnish employment 
at home, rather than for the factory workers of the North. It seemed 
clear to many that the prosperity of the entire section would be retarded 
if profitable employment was not found for all the population. The cotton 
mill was one of the ways by which this aim could be achieved, if the 
poor whites were enabled to become producers of wealth. The poor 
brought into villages would profit from their contact with the “rich and 
intelligent . . . [and] be stimulated to mental action,” and greater energy 
and usefulness.*° 

The advantages of this program promised reforms: a diversified 
agriculture would help restore land worn out by too much cotton grow- 
ing, and a trade for food products would grow up between the manu- 
facturer and the farmer; cotton factories would give employment to men, 
women, and children and make their idle hours productive. “And be 
assured the reflection was most impressively forced upon us—what a 
happy thing it would be could our poor . . . have a means of feeding, 
clothing and educating themselves?” *” 

To curb the fears of the more intelligent people regarding the sup- 
posed harmful effects of manufacturing labor, as evidenced in many 
English textile centers, assurance was given that such conditions would 
not be duplicated in the South. It was explained that cotton factories 
were not closed and unhealthy places, but were well lighted and venti- 
lated; that such employment did not tend to cause either physical or 
mental degeneration among the workers. Those hands already employed 
in cotton mills were said to find the work exceedingly light, far pre- 
ferable to the hot fields. “And taking it altogether we think it clearly 
susceptible of proof that manufacturing labour is a more benefitting 


35 Southern Cultivator, IV (January, 1846), 173. 

36 The Charlotte (N. C.) Journal, August 29, 1845, citing the Charleston (S.C. 
Courier. 
37 Tbid., September 5, 1845. 
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employment for southern than northern peasantry.” In conclusion, it 
was claimed that the employment of the poor white could not fail to 
produce good effects on the section.** 

Another fear expressed by the members of the upper class was that 
the rise of mili villages would merely create “hot-beds of crime” which 
would have an adverse effect on society generally. It was declared, how- 
ever, that the mill village could only improve the poor by placing them 

der the paternal control of employers “who will inspire them with 
self-respect, by taking an interest in their welfare.” **® In most cases, 
leaving nothing to chance, the villages, by legislative action, were placed 
off-limits to the seller of ardent spirits, and those who failed to give 
up drinking were summarily dismissed from the mills. 


in 
lil 


1 


William Gregg strongly supported the proposition that only in 
raising the standards of the poor could the position of the planter be 
improved. It was his opinion that until Charleston modernized its views 
and repealed the prohibition against steam engines it was doomed to 
languish. Gregg attacked George McDuffie and James Hamilton for their 
bumbling efforts with the Saluda Cotton Mill. Its failure, he claimed, 
had done incalculable harm to the growth of the Southern industry. Men 
of wealth needed encouragement to stay in South Carolina by being 
offered sound and profitable investment opportunities. He advocated 
the building of dozens of factories all over South Carolina and closed 
his remarks by saying that “surely there is nothing in cotton spinning 
that can poison the atmosphere of South Carolina. Why not spin as well 
as plant Cotton? . . . Is not labor cheaper with us than with our 
Northern brethren?” *° 

A South Carolina editor, in promoting the construction of more 
mills, said it was no departure from the views of the Democratic Party 
to favor manufacturing. He pointed out that the human resources of the 
state were the “most available of all” and should be employed to enrich 
the state and give contentment and security to the worker.*! In Alabama, 

88 The Charlotte Journal, September 19, 1845. 

89 DeBow’s Review, XII (January, 1852), 494-95. 

40 William Gregg, “Essays on Domestic Industry,” Charleston (S. C.) Courier, 
September 20, 21, 830; November 21, 22, 26, 30; December 4, 6, 10, 11, 1844; Jan- 
uary 2, 1845. 

41 Richard W. Griffin, “Florence, Alabama: Textile Manufacturing Center of the 
Old South, 1820-1872,” Bulletin of the North Alabama Historical Association, II 
(1957), 21-24; “Cotton Manufacture in Alabama to 1860,” Alabama Historical Quar- 
terly, XVIII (Fall, 1956), 289-292; “Manufacturing Interests of Alabama Planters, 
1810-1830,” Journal of the Alabama Academy of Science, XXX (October, 1958), 
63-71. 
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where promotion for cotton factories began in the 1820’s,*? Chief Justice 
Henry W. Collier spoke in favor of cotton mills: 

. labor in a cotton factory, under the improved state of machinery 
and buildings, is as little prejudicial to health as any other indoor em- 
ployment. There is nothing in tending a loom to harden a lady’s hand; 
and in a well ventilated and properly heated house, such as all the 
large establishments of recent erection have, there is nothing to cause 
the rouge upon the cheek to fade, although the skin may become bleached 
by remaining so much in the shade. 


Justice Collier claimed that the establishment of industry was a 
necessity if the poor of Alabama were not to remain “an incubus on the 
bosom” of Southern society, and reviewed the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the South’s climate.** Even in distant Arkansas the pressure 
for a diversified economy was felt.*4 

Many mill promoters were among those who insisted that companies 
build villages away from the corrupting influence and epidemics of 
the cities. These company-owned towns would enable the managers 
to dominate the worker and provide “every convenience to render the 
working people as happy as possible.” ** John G. Gamble, a prominent 
Florida planter and mill promoter, called upon his fellow planters to 
invest in cotton mills which would not only bring profits but would 
also help educate and enlighten the poor, thus strengthening the 
Democratic principle of the nation.*® 

In some factories skilled labor was brought from New England for 
employment as well as to train the local people. F. L. Olmsted reported 
that some girls had been induced by high wages to emigrate to the South 
“but found their position so unpleasant—owing to the general degrada- 
tion of the labouring classess—as very soon to be forced to return.” He 
reported also disatisfaction of labor in the mills of Fayetteville, North 
Carolina. He was told that the girls were improvident and saved little 
of their wages, wasting them on foolish purchases as fast as they received 
them. One workman told him that slavery was the curse of the Southern 
poor white, and that he wanted to go to the free states.*” 

At Augusta, Georgia, and Graniteville, South Carolina, Olmsted 
saw and heard much of the poor white worker. He was told that once 


42 Hillsborough (N. C.) Recorder, November 20, 1845, citing South Carolinian. 
43 [bid., February 25, 1846, citing the Tuscaloosa ( Ala.) Monitor. 

44 Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat (Little Rock), March 29, 1850. 

45 The Southern Press (Washington, D. C.), July 16, 1851. 

46 DeBow’s Review, XII (March, 1852), 279. 

47 Olmsted, op. cit., II, 185, 357. 
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their indolent habits were overcome, Southerners would be the equal of 
New England labor. However, at Augusta the manager of a hotel in- 
formed him that only starvation would get the hands to work, and the 
superintendent of the mill asked him never to give them food for it 
made them less willing to work. Olmsted was told that “‘if you ride past 
the factory . . . you will see them loafing about, and I reakon you 
never saw a meaner set of people anywhere. If they were niggers, 


>> 48 


[It was ex- 
ceedingly difficult for the poor to get used to a schedule and to be 


they would not sell for five hundred dollars a head 


punctual. At Graniteville the latter problem was remedied by requiring 
latecomers to gain admittance only through the office of William Gregg. 
The promoters of the Dog River Factory on Mobile Bay sought to 
id, in part, the problem of local or Northern labor by importing 
trained French girls to work in their factory.*® 
for the life and general working conditions of the Southern 
ry worker, too little evidence remains. By the middle fifties the 
e of a quarter of a day off on Saturday had become fairly com- 
I In addition to wages many factories offered their employees fringe 
ts—free schools, churches, recreational facilities, frequently rent- 
uses, and garden plots—all of which made up in part for the 
scale. In nearly all cases employment in a cotton factory rep- 
1 distinct improvement in their way of life. 
Little is known of the actual skill of the early mill hands, although 
sionally mill owners praised their highly productive employees. By 
the « 1840’s operatives were beginning to achieve considerable skill 
y. At Fayetteville, a factory owner reported that the girls 
becoming so skillful in the operation of the spindle and loom that 
price of manufactured cottons was declining.®® The owner of the 


Rockfish Factory in the same town wrote that three girls who had worked 
nly a few months were able to produce 90 yards of cloth a day each; 


more experienced hands were making 1071/4 yards daily. It was es- 
timated that within twenty years, with the introduction of power looms, 
the productiveness of weavers had increased, from five or six yards 
] 1 


. - 
daily, about twenty fold. 


‘S Frederick L. Olmsted, A Journey in the Back County, 2 vols. (Reprint, New 
York, 1907), II, 126-27 


aml. 


), December 3, 1851, citing the Mobile 


Southern Advocate (Huntsville, Ala. 


Hillsborough (N. C.) Recorder, November 24, 1842, citing the Fayetteville 


Observer 


51 Fayetteville (N. C.) Observer, October 19, 1842. 
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In 1850 the foreman of the weaving department of the Troup Fac- 


tory in Georgia reported that one of the girls in his department wove | 
820 yards in a day for eighty cents. “At Belleville Factory, Richmond | 


County, Georgia, during the week ending the 8th inst. Miss Jimima 
Poole, on three looms, weaving osnaburgs, . . . for two running days 
averaged 83 yards to the loom.” Her average product for one week was 
210 yards a day, and the week’s wages averaged 84 cents per day. In 
the same mill Catherine Willis, thirteen years of age, averaged 78 yards 
for three running days. Most mill owners were satisfied with the per- 
formance of their employees.*” 

The Southern poor white offered cotton mill builders a class of 
laborers who, unlike their counterpart in Northern mills, were docik 
and seldom caused trouble. Two factors account for this passiveness— 
the newness of the employment and the lack of European emigrants, 
who brought a more highly developed class conciousness with them to 
the North. The Southern promoters were not unaware of the possibility 
of labor strife, and one of the constant themes for the employment of 
slaves in the mills was that they could not strike. Southern labor early 
established a reputation for stability, and for that reason in 1848 the 
cotton mill owners of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, were preparing to move 
their machinery to an Ohio river location in Virginia.®* If there were 
strikes, they received no publicity. A strike at the Alamance Mills of 
Holt and Carrigan in North Carolina was caused by friction in manage- 
ment. A son of one of the owners wrote of the labor problem: 

I do knot know as I can tell you all the cause but Kimball and some 
of the hands blown up at Boon for his being to tight and thought that 
he would get the hands to blow Boon up and then get the whole manage- 
ment of the Factory but uncle and your Father told him out of that | 
expect they will have a general clean up there amongst them.™ 
It is certain that the building of cotton mills offered unparalleled op- 

portunity for the poverty-stricken whites of the South. Although the in- 
dustry was small, as compared to the investment in agriculture, it was 
the largest single industry offering factory employment. By 1860 there 
were at least three hundred cotton mills operating in the states from 
Maryland through Texas, providing direct employment for 25,000 to 


52 The Constitutionalist (Augusta, Ga.), June 12, 138, 1850. 

53 Hillsborough (N. C.) Recorder, August 23, 1848, citing the Scientific 
American. 

54 John Warren Carrigan Papers, MSS. Manuscript Collection, Duke University; 
W. A. Carrigan, Jr. to Alfred A. Holt, October 17, 1846. 
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30,000 people, mostly whites. By paying wages—however small—to these 
poor Southerners the mills provided, directly or indirectly, improved 
living conditions for about 100,000 people. 

The employment of this class helped increase the profits of cotton 
planters, who found their sales stimulated by the domestic manufacture 
of the staple. The employment of whites in the factories also cut some 
competition in agriculture. Banks and insurance companies secured new 
business in financing and insuring factory and village construction. The 
railroads, steamboat and stage lines received increased patronage as a 
result of the mills. Not only the South profited from its expanding in- 
dustry; the cotton machinery manufacturers of the North were able to 
expand their market into the South. 

As the sectional crisis developed, the efforts to induce Southerners 
to develop their own resources increased. They were urged to produce 
at home their necessities, to stimulate business by getting money into 
the hands of more individuals, and generally to make the section in- 
dependent of the North. The war itself introduced many new problems 
for cotton manufacturers. Manpower became increasingly scarce as the 
Southern armies were mobilized. James C. Harper, owner of the Pat- 
terson Factory in North Carolina, wrote of this problem: “we have great 
difficulty in keeping hands, have several new ones—but it is uncertain 
how long we can keep them.” *° In the second year of the war there were 
many efforts made to keep trained workers—managers as well as em- 
ployees—in essential industries. The editor of a North Carolina paper 
wrote that “every man should be in his place. That place is not neces- 
sarily in the army. He may do ten times as much good out of the army 
as in it... . There must be mechanics left to carry on the manufacture 
of cloths.” ** D. E. Converse of South Carolina, anxious to get into the 
war, volunteered, and then was placed on detached service running his 
cotton mill.57 In the autumn of 1862 the Confederate Congress passed 
the Military Exemption Act, designed to keep all trained factory per- 
sonnel at work. The pressure for cloth, both civilian and military, was 
beyond the power of the Southern industry to provide. 

These war industries became an important target of invading armies, 
and dozens of cotton textile mills were destroyed in all parts of the 
South. During Sherman’s Georgia campaign the workers of the great 


55 Letter of James C. Harper, October 21, 1861, MSS. Beall-Harper Papers, 
Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina. 

56 The Daily Journal (Wilmington, N. C.), March 28, 1862. 

57 Landrum, op. cit., p. 83. 
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Roswell Mills were arrested upon orders of the General, as he consid- 

ered them combatants under the terms of the Confederate Exemption RE 
Act. After the destruction of the mills they were sent by wagon to | 
Marietta and then by train via Nashville to Indiana.** The position of 

such workers was complicated, for a company formed of hands of the 


Macon Factory helped defeat Stoneman’s raid through central Georgia, / , 
and preserved for a short time the independence of Macon.*® Asbu 

The cotton industry, in crippled form, survived the havoc of the his w 
Civil War. Although its progress was suspended, the human resources ular 


represented by this reservoir of trained factory labor provided a sound return 
basis for Southern industrial recovery and growth in the post-war era. easils 


1] 

8S. B. G. Temple, The First Hundred Years (Atlanta, 1935), pp. 332-35. on t 

59 John C. Butler, Historical Record of Macon and Central Georgia, (Ma 
1879), p. 265. Revo 
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RECORDS OF THE GEORGETOWN METHODIST CHURCH, 
1811-1897 


Contributed by ANNE A. WuiTE and Frances H. LEONARD * 


Methodism in Georgetown began in February 1785, when Francis 
Asbury first preached in that community and William A. Wayne and 
his wife were taken into the church. The Wayne home became the reg- 


returned north. The type of religion preached by him, however, did not 
easily succeed in Georgetown, and a journal entry describes the city 
on the Sampit as “a poor place for religion.” 

Wayne, a nephew of the celebrated General Anthony Wayne of 


Revolutionary fame, became a devout local preacher and a great in- 


fluence in the spreading of the church in his community. He donated 
the lot on the corner of Highmarket and Orange Streets on which the 
first Methodist church was built and where now the chapel and Fel- 


» Hall stand. Later he bequeathed his home as the first Methodist 
parsonage and added ground for a cemetery on the church lot. Here 


1] 


Wayne and his wife, Esther Trezevant, are buried—according to 
tradition, under the front steps of the old church. 


For many years the early church was served by circuit riders, the 


first o6f whom was Woolman Hickson, “a man of brilliant genius and fine 
enthusiasm,” who died early of consumption. In 1817 through Samuel 
K. Hodges, William Capers, Eleazer Waterman, and others the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Georgetown was incorporated, and at the 
me time the Georgetown Ladies’ Benevolent Society in the name of 
“Maria Eliza Herriott, Margaret Ford, and those who have subscribed 
to the petition.” 

Little is known of the first wooden church. In 1902 the present sanc- 
tuary was completed and named for the Rev. W. M. Duncan, who had 
read the services at the laying of the cornerstone, September 4, 1901. 
The old church in use up to that time was converted to a Sunday school. 
The bell from the original church was placed in the tower and is still 
used today. 

* Miss White is a present and Mrs. Leonard a former teacher in the Spartanburg 
city schools; both are members of the Kate Barry Chapter of the D. A. R. They 
acknowledge with gratitude the assistance of Mr. Herbert Hucks, the Wofford College 
librarian, and of the Rev. J. H. Kohler, present pastor of the Duncan Memorial 
Church, who supplied information on its history. 


[ 41 ] 
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In 1899 a new Methodist church was organized in the western part 
of the town; by the Conference of 1933 this has merged with Duncan 
Memorial. In 1954 a third church across the Sampit River was formed 
and named in honor of William Wayne, the first Methodist in George. 
town. 


This register, the property of the South Carolina Methodist Con- 
ference, is on file in the Treasure Room of the Wofford College Library 
at Spartanburg. Before it was placed there, it had been so badly dam- 
aged by time and rodents that a number of words are now illegible. 
These are indicated by dashes.¢ In some cases by collating the introduc- 
tory list of ministers with the register, it has been possible to supply 
missing letters. 

The baptismal and marriage records are arranged chronologically 
under each letter of the alphabet. As each page is divided into two 
columns, there are a few instances where the dates are slightly out of 
order. 


REGISTER OF MARRIAGES AND BAPTISMS, APRIL 1811 To 18[42], 
GEORGETOWN, 5S. C. 
----tioned. Preachers from the year of our Lord 1809 
1809 Joseph Travis Jo - - than - ackson P[residing] E[Ider] 
1810 Samuel Dunwoody 
1811 Thomas Mason 
1812 James Norto[n] 
1813 Joseph Travis 
1814 Anthony Senter 
1815 Henry Bass 
1816 Solomon Bryan 
1817 Sam [K.] Hodges 
1818 John McHe --- Lord help the weak 
[1819] Whitma[n] C. Hfilll 


[The remainder of this page is illegible.] 





1822 Asbury Morgan Wm. M. Kennedy, P. E. 
1823 Samuel Dunwoody 7 = a 
1824 Lewis Myers ii i i 
18[25] [Clharles Hardys James O. Andrew, P. E. 
[1826] [Ben]jamin Rhodes! Died 5th July 1826 
—ac Ha— Died 7th January 1827 


Bond English P. E. 


t Illegible letters within a word have been indicated by a hyphen. 
1¥For verification of date, see Albert M. Schipp, History of Methodism in 
South Carolina (Nashville, 1883), p. 637. 








[1827] 
[1828] 
{1829 
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part (1827] Thomas L. Winn] 2 Charles Betts P. E. 


{1828] Noah Lanley] i i 





acan | , 

, | [1829] S. P. Powell] 
med 
an D. G. McDaniel 
ai —— D. S. Allen 

1832] W. H. Ellison N. Talley P. E. 

x 1833] Charles Ble]tts 
J0n- [The remainder of this page is illegible.] 


rary 1837] [James] Stacy* Charles Betts P. } 
lam- — J. W. McColl ™ * ££ 


4 


i+ 


ible 1839 A. F. Forstei Bond English P.. 


Jue- 11840 A. M. Forster gs “3 
pply 1/841 Samuel Leard Hugh A. C. Walker P. E. 
11842 Samuel Leard ; ; e 
valh 1/843 Thophilus Huggins 5 
ein 1844 Thophilus Huggins | | 
1845 William Crook Whitefoord Smith P. E. 


t of 


d 
1846 A. M. Forster Charles Betts P. E. 


B. Anderson and Eliza Denison were united in marriage this 


Clyatt Bond, son of Charles Bond and Mary his wife, was 
der! Nov. 1810, and baptized this day by Thomas Mason. 6 
ICI . ” 
Margaret F. Bedouts (adult) of this place, was baptized by Wm. Capers. 
\ 3, 1816. 
Stephen Beach and Mary Willi--ham was married by A. Senter. 
May 12, 1814 
Thomas Ballow and Swanston were ma---- by Wm. Capers. 
S eens 
, 1 1 { ’ ; . - / 
Stephen James, the son of Stephen Beach and Mary his wife (now 


is baptized this day by W. C. Hill. July 18, 1819. 


Ann Catharine the daughter of Clement Broquer and Harriett his - - - -, 
baptized and died this day by W. C. Hill. Sept. 27, 1819. 


Samuel Ballow and Margaret Skinner were married by Tho. L. [Winn]. $5. 
luly 9@ 1897 
John Daniels and Lucy Be ------ ------- ed by N[oah Laney]. June 


*Ibid., p. 645. Schipp spells this name as Wynn. 
in 8 Tbid., p. 607. 
t Ibid., p. 640. 
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Elizabeth Busby (adult) ---tized this day by W. Holmes Ellison, 
May 27, 1832. 


Robt. T. H. Brown and Sarah E. -ields were this day married by me, 
Chs. Betts. 183_. 


Henry Bailey and Hannah _ were married by H. A. C. Walker. 
Nov. 24, 18 


Henry Bailey and Margaret Conway were married by Samuel Leard, 
May 4, 1842. 


Thomas Beckman and Martha Palmer were married by S. Leard. April 
29, 1842. 


Dunham, daughter of Henry and Margaret Bailey was born 22 
and baptized this by T. Huggins. 


Ellen Crofts, Daughter of Wm. Crofts and Margariet his wife, 
was born and baptized this day by James Norton. 


Robert Hern Collins, Son of Alexander Collins and Mary his wife was 
born December 17, 1810 and was baptized this day by James Norton 
Dec. 1, 1811. 


Edward Corbin son of A-ther Corbin and Ann his wife was born 
eptember 26, 1809 anc yaptized this ames Norto1 
September 26, 1809 1 baptized tl ] Nort 
Feb. 23, 1812. 


Susan his wife was born 


Richard Moody Cane son of John Cane and 
[Travis]. Jan. 25, 1813. 


March 1811 and baptized this day by Joseph 


Lieut. Wm. Cowen [Corven?] was married to Mrs. Charlotte Lesesne both 
of this place by Jos. Travis. Nov. 24, 1813. 
Isaac Carr Crofts son of Wm. and Margaret Crofts his wife was bom 
and Baptized . May 8, 1814. 
Samuel Debruhl, son of - - - - - iam and Margaret Croft, was born May 13, 


1816 and baptized by Wm. Capers. June 10, 1816. 


Peter Crofts and Marry Allen, both of this dist. were this day joined in 
matrimony by Sam [K.] Hodges. Feb. 6, 1817. 


----cis Asbury, son of and Susan Capers Dec. 26, 
1817. Baptized this day (very ill) by W. Capers. Jan. 28, 1818. 
and ._.. L. Carnes was to Elizabeth L. Villepon -. 
Whitman C. Hill. 


Mary Capron (adult) baptized this day by W. C. Hill. Nov. 14, 1819. 
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Elisha Cox and Mary Huet were married this day by A. Morgan. April 


on, | 
15, 1822. 
} 
ne, James Caurson and Susan Tarbox were married by Samuel Dunwoody. 
May 8, 1823. 
cer, } Thos., son of Arth and Charlotte Christian was born 23rd _.._..__. 
last, baptized by [Le]wis Myers. Sept. 11, 1824. 
rd Coleman (adult) was baptized this day by Tho. L. Winn. 
1827. 
pril Robt. James, son of Mrs. Cox, late a widow, about 8 months old, expected 
baptized by Tho. L. Winn. Dec. 1, 1827. 
99 Christiana McPhail and Po -------- Cooper were married by me. Chs. 
I 183 
sf Crofts and D. Bailey were married by me. Chas. 
Betts. Jan. 1834. 
was | M. Connander Cc, Walker. 1836. 
Thomas Pickett Collins, son of Archibald and Mary E. Collins was 
; day by Samuel Leard. May 2, 1842. 
Eleanor Maria Cogdill was baptized by Jas. Stacy. June 11, 1837. 
Martha Elisabeth Cross was baptized by Jas. Stacy. July 26, 18 
Maria Belin Cooper was baptized this day. Jas. Stacy. Sept. 10, 1837. 
William son of william and Fr - - - - - Croft, was Baptized this 
Samuel [Leard]. Jan. 16, 1842. 
Isaac Carr Croft and Martha H. Wright were married this day by S. 
I I 1. M rel ) 
) 
Benjamona Henryetta, daughter of Benjamin and Sarah Christian was 
19 1IZea this day by 4 Leard. Jan. 20, 18 DA 
Lewis Miles Deschamps and Elisabeth T. Elliot, were married by Wm. 
j _ 
Susannah Esther, daughter of Louis M. and Elizabeth T. Deschamps was 
rn Jan. 5, 1818 and baptized this day by James O. Andrew. Feb. 23, 1818. 
26 : 7 wy 
Mr. Dickson, and Miss . Wish were joined together 
in wedlock by H. A. C. Walker. March _, 1836 (Fee $00.00 and a piece of 
cake 
Mr. DuBose and Miss Harriet Verner were in wed- 


819. lock by H. A. C. Walker. 
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oo--- ther Dealy, daughter of Mr. Dealy and Mary Judith Dealy, his 
wife, was born on the 12th of Oct. 1812 and baptized this day by Joseph 
Travis. 


Martha Louisa Dorsey (an adult) was baptized this day by Whitman C, 
Hill. May 17, 1819. 


William Francis, the son of Lewis Deschamps and Elisabeth his wife, was 
baptized this evening by Whitman C. Hill. Nov. 26, 


Richard Benjamin, son of David and Ann C. Davis was born on Sept. 8, 
1822 and baptized this day Asbury Morgan. Oct. __, 1822. 


Elizabeth Jane Davidson, born Jan. 10th 1814 and baptized this day 


by Samuel Dunwoody. July 13, 1823. 
James Deldy and Elizabeth Brown were married by Samuel Dunwood\ 
Jan. 9, 1824. 


John Dicks and Mary Lineriex were married by Lewis Myers. Jan. 30 


Sarah Ann, Daughter of David and Ann Davis, was baptized this day 


by me. [Thomas L. Wi]nn. April 8, 1827. 


William Coleman, son of Mr. Davis and Elizabeth, his wife and baptized 
by [S. P.] Powell. Nov. 5, 1829. 


NK tl} l Esth I 1wughntel yf Im and D vid Davi \ S b | ed | 
[S. P.] Powell. Dec. 6, 1829 
Ralph C. Du----- Martha DuB -- were married by W. Hol 


Henry davis and Miss McGreger were married by me Chs. Betts 


, 1833. 
Tillman Frederick and Richard Wish, sons of Frederick and Amanda 
Dickson were baptized this day by Samuel Leard. Oct. 1, 1841. 


John Francis Abram Elliott, son of Francis Elliott and Elizabeth, his wife, 
was born Nov. 19, 1811 and baptized Nov. 20th, 1811 by Jas. Norton. 


Jane Elizabeth, was baptized on this day by Charles Hardy. March 20 
1825. 


John Llewellyn, son of John R. and Rebecca C. Easterling his wife, was 


born April 1827, and baptized this day by T. Lawson Winn. July 1, 1827. 


Shadrack Gasque, son of E. J. and Susan Etheridge was born Jan. 1 
and baptized this day by W. Holmes Ellison. May 27, 1832. 
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Elias Jenerett Etheridge (adult) was baptized this day by W. Holmes 
Ellison. Aug. 26, 1832. 


Susan Adaline E - - - - - - , daughter of Elias and ______ _.. Etheridge was 
bap ----- me. Chs. [Betts]. ______- .__ 1833 


Maria Jane infant daughter of John R. and Rebecca Easterling was 
aptized this day by W. Holmes Ellison. aged 1 month. Sept. 16, 1832. 


Margaret Anna daughter of J. L. E. and Jane Easterling was born March 
lst and baptized this day by W. Holmes Ellison. Sept. 16, 1832. 


' Joseph Piatt Fladger, the son of Hugh G,. Fladger, and Maria his wife, 
is born Dec. 10th 1813 and baptized this day by Anthony Senter. 


Baptized Mary Sarah Fladger the daughter of Hugh and Maria H. 
lger aged 3 months. Henry Bass. Nov. 26, 1815. 


Thomas G. Finkley was married to Tabitha Ann Stewart this day by 
tman C. Hill. Oct. 17, 1819. 


William Finson and Joannah Watts were married this day by T. Lawson 
June 3, 1827. 


Villiam Wilson and Jane Green were married this day by O. N. Laney. 
0, 1828. 
Julian Lord, infant daugl 


iy 


iter of Stephen Farrow and Mary his wife, was 
ed by W. Holmes Ellison. May __, 1832. 


Elizabeth Beatty dau - - - - - of Stephen and Ma -- Farrow was baptized 
May __, 1835. 


Wm. Ferdon and Sarah W. Green were married this evening by W. 
Ellison. Oct. 18, 1832. 
| Eliza Ann Graves, daughter of Thomas B. Graves and Lovy his wife was 
t June 1810 and baptized this day by Thomas Mason. 


Nathan Huggins Guerry, son of Isaac Guerry and Martha his wife was 
m March 12, 1812 and was baptized this day by James Norton. April 2, 


seph Gouge, son of Joseph and Sarah Gouge was born Feb. 3rd, 1813 
baptized this day by Joseph Travis. Feb. 17, 1813. 


John Thompson Green Jun. of this district was married to Miss Elizabeth 
well, of Williamsburgh district by Joseph Travis. July __, 1813. 


John William Greadless, son of John B. Greadless and Lydia Greadless, 
|his wife was born Sept. 14th, 1813 and baptized this day by Joseph Travis. 
|Dec. 24, 1813. 
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John S. Guerry was born the 11 of January and was baptized this day by 
Sol. Br[yan]. Feb. 9, 1816. 


Judith Elizabeth Wragg, Daughter of Joseph and Sarah Goud of this | 
district baptized by Wm. M. Kennedy. Dec. 7, 1817. 


Martha Sarah Goodwin (Adult) baptized by Whitman C. Hill. June 3 
1819. 
Elias son of Jn. and Sarah Gilgrest was born 13th April 1822 and baptized 


this day by Lewis Myers. Will he live to grow up? Is near death. Aug. 20 


1824. 


Joshua Ward Gilgrest, son of J--- and Sarah Ann born Ist May 1824 
and baptized this day by Lewis Myers. Aug. 20, 1824. 


Hannah Glenn, daughter James and Martha Coachman, was bor 


Jan. 4 1827 and baptized april 29 by Thomas L. Winn. 


Elizabeth Green was baptized this by tho. L. Winn 
May 31, 1827. 
E. Verner were joined together in matrimony 


Jas. C. Gasque and Sarah 
by H. A. C. Walker 6 couple this year. Dec. 15, 1836. 


--enora --lice Huggins daughter of Nathan Huggins and Mary his 
wife, was born 2ist April 1808 and baptized this day by Thomas Mason 


Robert Hutson Howren, son of James Howren and Mary his wife was 
born August 7th 1811 and baptized this day by Jas. Norton. Nov. 10, 1811 


Frances Ann Hamlin, daughter of Thomas Hamlin and Ann his wife, was 
born March 14th 1811 and baptized today by Jas. Norton. Dec. 15, 1811. 


Ann Hardwick (and adult person) was baptized by Jas. Norton. Jat 
30, 1812. 


Sarah Grier Hamlin, daughter of Thomas and Ann Hamlin was bom 
June 3rd 1812 and baptized this day by Jos. Travis. June 20, 1813. 

Daniel White Howren, the son of James C. Howren and Mary his wile 
was born July 1813 and baptized this day by Joseph Travis. Oct. 17, 1813. 

Elizabeth Howland, the wife of B. L. Howland was baptized this 
May 16, 1814. 

Sarah Ann Howland daughter of Benja - - - - - - Elizabeth 


May 16, 1814. 


Elzabeth Thamen Howland, daughter of Benjamon and Elizabeth How- 
land was born March 14th and was baptized this day by A. Senter. May 16, 


1814. 
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Mary Joann Hamlin, daughter of Thomas and Ann Hamlin, his wife was 
born Dec. 4th 1813 and baptized this day by Anthony Senter. June 19, 1814. 


Elizabeth B. Hamlin, daughter of Thomas D. Hamlin and Ann his wife, 
was born April and baptized this 


Edmon Holins and Mary Joudon was married 30th July 1814 by A Senter. 


James Hardwick and Miss Mary Susan Miloina S - rine were married by 
William Capers. Nov. 13, 1817. 


Robert Howren and Miss Martha Simons were married by Wm. Capers. 
Dec. 24, 1816. 


John Simmons Howren was baptized by S. P. Powell. Aug. -.., 1829. 


-ishia - - - land, daughter of B. S. and Elizabeth Howland was born Nov. 
19th 1814 and was baptized sometime in March. by Henry Bass. 
I ) . 


Sarah Hannah Howring, daughter of James and Mary Howring was 
born June 16 and was baptized Aug. 13th, 1816 by Henry Bass. 


Emeline A. Hamlin, daughter of Thomas D. Hamlin and Ann, his wife 
was born Sept. 16th 1816 and baptized this day by Sam. K. Hodges. April 6, 


1817 


James E. Howlan, son of Benjamin Howlan and ----- beth, his wife, 
] 


vas baptized . Apell —_.. 1617. 
Cleora Harvey Stewart, daughter of William Harvey and Sarah his wife 
eased) was born Jan 17th 1816 and baptized this day by Sam K. Hodges. 
June 15, 1817. 


James Campbell, son of James and Mary Howren, baptized by 
Wm. Capers. Jan. 18, 1818. 


Elizabeth L. Malvina Hoddy and Sarah T. Thomas Hoddy were this day 
1 


baptized by Whitm[an C. Hill]. Feb. 24, 1819. 

James Davison Ham and Thomas A - xan ---, sons of William H. Ham 
ind Ann his wife, were this . March 20, 

Caroline Holmes, the daughter of Joseph and Elizabeth Holmes was 
baptized this day by Whitman C. Hill. June 22, 1819. 

Winsmore Wesley, the son of James C. and Mary Howland was baptized 
this day by Whitman C. Hill. Oct. 18, - 


Lucretia Hoddy (Adult) was baptized this day by Whitman C. Hill. 
Nov. 14, 1819. 
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James Ca -- bell _.... ----ren was baptized this day by Samuel 
Dunwoody. March 30, 1823. 


Thomas Asbury Hankins and Margaret Allston were married by Samuel 
Dunwoody. Cae aa * s 


Charles Hopkins and Mrs. Davis were married this evening by 
Samuel Dunwoody. Nov. 16, 


Stephen Rouquie, son of James and Mary Howren born 11th Sept. last 
and baptized this day by Lewis Myers. Aug. 8, 1824. 
1829. 


Bush --d Howren and Mariah Tarbox _.._. married by - 
Dec. 29, 1829. 


Hunter and Sarah Waterman were married this day by 


Samuel Leard. 


Amanda Melvina and Margaret Ann Desdimonah Hawkins were baptized 
this day by Jas. Stacy. June 19, 1837. 


Charlotte M. Holmes Martha A. Holmes were baptized this day by 
Jas. Stacy. May 14, 1837. 


Andrew Brown Jayson (adult) was baptized this day by W. Holmes 


Ellison. 


Hannah Jayson (adult) was baptized this day by W. Holmes Ellison. 
June 7, 1832. 


John Reese, son of Andrew B. and Hannah Jayson was born Sept. 20th 
1827 and baptized this day by W. Holmes Ellison. June 7, 1832 


Hannah Caroline, daughter of A. B. and H. Jayson was born Feb. 20th 
1830 and baptized this day by W. Holmes Ellison. June 7, 1832. 


Mary Elizabeth, daughter of A. B. and H. Jayson was born Feb. 25th 
and baptized this day by W. Holmes Ellison. June 7, 1832. 


Thos. Greenman, son of Thos. and Margaret B. Hall was born May 17th 
1833 and baptized this day by me . Jan. 26, 1834. 


James ----lty was married to Sarah Lamboth of Black River by Wm. 
Hemingway. 


Mr. S. J. Keith and Miss Louisa Fraser (both of Georgetown District, 
S. C.) were married by Jas. Stacy. May 25, 1837. 


Mary Elisabeth Kirton was baptized by James Stacy. July 22, 1837. 


(To be continued) 
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MARRIAGES AND DEATH NOTICES FROM THE CITY GAZETTE 
OF CHARLESTON 1825 


Compiled by Inez H. Grirrin 
(Continued from October) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Doctor Peter Joseph More, are 
invited to attend his funeral this morning at 9 o'clock precisely, from 
his late residence, No. 105 King street. (Monday, October 3, 1825.) 

The Friends and Acquaintances of Capt. Francis Brodut and his 
Masonic Brethren generally, are invited to attend his Funeral from Mrs. 
Picault’s, No. 7 Queen street, This Morning, at 9 o'clock. (Monday, 
October 3.) 


Died at Augusta, Ga. on the - inst. Lieut. Holland, late of the U. S. 
Army. (Saturday, October 5.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mrs. Ann Coram (widow of the 
late Mr. Thos. Coram) and the commissioners of the Orphan House, 
are invited to attend her funeral, from her late residence in Queen street, 
This Morning, at 8 o'clock. (Saturday, October 5.) 


Departed this life on Tues. 11th inst. in this city, Mrs. Mary Cam- 
mer. She had numbered 76 years—the last 30 of which were almost 
exclusively devoted to the interest of religion. (Wednesday, October 19.) 


Died on Thursday last at Haddrill’s Point, accidentally shot by play- 
mate, Hibben Dupre, son of Daniel Dupre, Esq. (Saturday, October 22. ) 


Died in Indiantown, Williamsburg Dist., on the 12th inst. Capt. 
John James, in the 69th year of his age. (Tuesday, October 25.) 


Married in N. Y. on the 17th inst. John L. Wilson, Esq. of this city 
to Miss Rebecca Eden of that city. (Thursday, October 27.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Frederick Michel are in- 
vited to attend his Funeral this afternoon at half past 3 o'clock from 
his residence No. 25 St. Philip street, without further invitation. (Friday, 
October 28.) 
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Obit. Died on the 8th inst. in the 50th year of his age, Mr. John 
Willis, for many years past a resident of this city, and who always 
sustained the character of an honest man and good citizen. Mr. Willis 
had acted as one of the County Deputies of Sheriff Cleary for the last 
18 months. He has left a widow and four children. (Saturday, October 
29.) 


Robert Henderson, who kept a grain store in Tradd street No. 53, 
died. (Monday, October 31.) 


Married on Thursday the 27th of Oct. by the Rev. James H. Mellard, 
Col. James S. Shingler, of St. James, Goose Creek, to Miss Eleanor 
Bradwell, eldest daughter of Thos. Bradwell, Esq. of St. Matthews 
Parish. (Saturday, November 5.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. and Mrs. Albagnac are in- 
vited to attend the funeral of Mrs. Albagnac from her late residence in 
Queen street near the Bay, this morning at 10 o'clock, without further 
invitation. (Monday, November 7.) 


Married in N. Y. on the 26th ultimo by the Rev. Mr. Peixetto, Mr. 
E. L. Philip of the House of Philip and Eyfinger of that city to Miss 
Marion Levy, daughter of Solomon Levy, sen. of this place. (Tuesday, 
November 8.) 


Died at Bowling Green, Ky., on his way home, Robert Withers, 
Esq. after a few days illness of the typhus fever. Mr. Withers was a 
native of Waccamaw of this State, and a valuable member of Society. 
(Tuesday, November 8.) 


Died at Columbia on the 30th ult. Robert L. Green, M.D. son of 
Sam'l Green, aged 28 years. Died on yesterday morning, after a linger- 
ing indisposition, Augustine Davis, Esq. a very old and highly respected 
inhabitant of this city. Mr. Davis was the oldest Editor and Printer of 
Virginia . . . Editor of Va. Gazette which he conducted many years 

. Various periods Printer to the Common Wealth and Postmaster of 
the City of Richmond . . . Richmond (Va.) Compiler 3d inst. (Wednes- 
day, November 9.) 


Died at York (Me.) Hon. David Sewell, late Judge of the U. S. 
District Court. Age 90 years. Funeral Sermon on the Death of the Rev. 
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Dr. Furman by the Rev. Mr. Wm. T. Brantley in the Baptist Church 
of this city tomorrow the 10th inst. at half past 10 o'clock A. M. The 
Rev. The Clergy, Officers and Members of the Bible Society, Tract So- 
ciety, and other Societies of which Dr. Furman was a member and pub- 
lic generally, are respectfully invited to attend. (Wednesday, November 
9.) 


Died at Mobile, on the 21st Oct. James Hopper of N. J. (Thursday, 
November 10.) 


Died at Pensacola on the 16th Oct. Capt. John Simpson, in the 58th 
year of his age. And on the 20th Mr. Samuel Cook, aged 68 years. He 
was one of those who fought for the independence of our country dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, has been a member of the Legislature of 
Mississippi and was one of the Convention which formed the Consti- 
tution of Alabama. 


Died at Sparta (Ga.) on the 31st ult. of the bilious fever, Mr. Ben- 
edict L. Brown, age 23 years, a native of New Haven (Conn.). (Sat- 
urday, November 12. ) 


Married at Nashville, (Ky.), on the 15th ult. Mr. Frederick Rut- 
ledge of Charleston, S. C. to Miss Henrietta M. Rutledge of that town. 
Tuesday, November 15.) 


Died on board the Ship Galatea of Boston, on her passage to the 
Texel, Capt. John Goldthwaite commander of said Ship, and a native 
of Boston. . . . in Oxford, Chenago County, N. Y. on Sunday, 23rd ult. 
Mr. John Church, aged 63 years. (Tuesday, November 15.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Doctor and Mrs. Corbett are 
invited to attend the funeral of the former this afternoon at 3 o'clock 
precisely from his late residence at the cor. of Meeting and Tradd 


streets. (Wednesday, November 16.) 


Died at Boston on Friday morning, 4th inst. the Hon. Wm. Gray, 
aged 75 years. He was one of the parents of the India trade which as- 
sisted our earlier National Commerce. . . He has left a family of which 
any father would be proud. (Wednesday, November 16.) 


Died suddenly at Walterborough on the 12th inst. Gen. Wm. Os- 
wald, aged 48 years. Having the misfortune of losing his parents in 
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infancy, he was brought up under the guardianship of the late Mgj. 
Paul Walter. At early age obtained commission in Militia of this state, 
Twice filled the office of Sheriff . . . Exceptional husband, father, friend, 
-—On the 10th inst. at Newbern, N. C. Mr. James A. M’Main. (Tuesday, 
November 22.) 


Died. In Northampton, Mass. on the 3d inst. the Hon. Jonathan H. 
Lyman, aged 42, chief justice of the Court of Sessions for Hampshire 
Co. and many years a member of the Legislature either as a Senator 
for Hampshire County or as a Representative for the town of North- 
hampton.—at N. Y. on the 12th, Thos. W. Gilbert; on the 14th John 
C. King, aged 34 years; on the 16th James Gray, aged 24; on the 17th 
Robert Thompson aged 70.—At Staten Is. (N. Y.) on the 5th inst. Ten- 
nis Egbert, Surrogate of the County of Richmond, aged 67 years.— 
On the 11th of Aug. last, Springfield, County of Burlington, N. J. of 
a bilious fever, Evelina Robinson Atkinson, dau. of John Atkinson, Esq. 
aged 12 years. On the 14th of the same month, Mary Atkinson, another 
dau. aged 19 years. On the 18th of the same month, Catherine Bigelow 
Atkinson, another dau. aged 21 years. And on the 11th of Sept. last, 
Mary Atkinson, wife of the said John Atkinson, esq. aged 63 years. 
(Tuesday, November 22.) 





Married last eve. by Rev. Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Henry Bennett of Santee 
to Miss Eliza Bennett of this city. (Wednesday November 23.) 


Died at N. Y. on the 13th inst. Mr. John C. Druce, aged 30 years. 
On the same day, Geo. Turnbull, Esq. in the 81st year of his age. At 
Philadelphia on the 12th inst. Mr. John A. Lentz, aged 33 years. (Wed- 
nesday, November 23. ) 


Died. In Chelmsford, Mass. (by suicide) Capt. Daniel Beane of 
Fisherfield, N. H. aged 27yrs. 16th September last —At Annapolis (Md 
on the 13th inst. Mr. James Monroe, Postmaster.—In Caroline County, 
Md. after a short but painful illness, Mr. James Pearce, in the 57th year 
of his age; he has survived seven wives and was married to the 8th. 
(Wednesday November 23.) 

To the Memory of Gen. M’Intosh. The distinguished Indian Chief 
of the Creek Nation, the faithful and firm friend of the American Gov- 
ernment. He was killed by a party of conspirators of his own tribe, 
on the night of the 30th of April 1825. (Friday, November 25.) 


(To be continued) 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Military and Naval Operations in South Carolina, 1860-1865: A 
Chronological List, with References to Sources of Further Information. 
Compiled by Nora M. Davis with a Foreword by W. Edwin Hemphill. 
Columbia: South Carolina Archives Department for the Confederate 
War Centennial Commission, 1959. [Pp. iv, 18] $1.00.) 


This pamphlet contains a chronological list of 227 military and naval 
operations in which United States and Confederate forces were engaged 


in South Carolina from 1861 to 1865. The date or inclusive dates of 


1 


1 operation are given together with a reference to one or more 
sources of information about the particular operation. Although these 
ferences are only to volumes and not to specific pages, they are quite 
lequate for the reader’s purpose in pointing the way to further in- 
formation. 
Various terms such as “action”, “engagement*, “demonstration”, “af- 
fair’, and “skirmish” are applied to the operations. It is, perhaps, un- 
rtunate that the author makes no attempt to define these terms and 
that no distinction is made between them. The list, nevertheless, is ex- 
tremely useful and valuable. 
This compilation appears to be quite comprehensive and should 
certainly indicate that the war in South Carolina was not confined to 


ring on Fort Sumter or the burning of Columbia. 


The College of Charleston John Robert Cooper 


Revolution in America: Confidential Letters and Journals 1776-1784 
of Adjutant General Major Baurmeister of the Hessian Forces. Edited by 
Bernhard A. Uhlendorf. (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 
1957. Pp. xiv, 609. Notes, maps, appendix, index. $9.00. ) 

The Blue and the Gray have routed both rebels and redcoats. The 
cult of the Civil War, or “Second American Revolution,” has relegated 
the first American Revolution to a secondary position. Saints Lincoln, 
Grant, and Lee have displaced Saints Washington, Jefferson, and Greene. 


* This department will print queries not exceeding fifty words from members 
of the Society. The charge to non-members is one dollar for fifty words or less. 
Copy should be sent to The Secretary, Fireproof Building, Charleston 5, S. C., at 
least three months in advance of publication. 
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The dullest diary of any Union or Confederate soldier is more widely 
read than the Declaration of Independence. 

Despite this current worship of the Civil War, Bernhard A. Uhlen- 
dorf, a University of Michigan scholar, already known for his The Siege 
of Charleston, 1780 (1938), continues to investigate the American Revo- 
lution, and again he has produced an important book, this time a vast, 
sprawling, chaotic sourcebook, consisting of ninety-four letters written 
between 1776 and 1784 by Major Carl Leopold Baurmeister, a Hessian 
general staff officer in America, to Baron von Jungkenn, a high-ranking 
professional soldier in Hesse-Cassel. Uhlendorf has patiently and expertly 
translated, edited, annotated, and indexed these letters. 

As might be expected, Major Baurmeister devoted the bulk of his 
bulky letters to military engagements, including not only first-hand, eye- 
witness narratives of fighting around New York and Philadelphia but 
also second-hand, dispatch-documented reports on all major battles and 
countless minor skirmishes in New England, the South, and the West. 
His descriptions of battles, perhaps accurate though certainly colorless, 
emphasize the names of regiments, the location of units, and the statistics 
on killed and wounded. 

As might not be expected, Major Baurmeister also wrote extensively 
about shoes, ships, sealing wax, cabbages, and kings. Shoes, sealing war, 
and cabbages sold at fantastically high prices, and the Major provides 
interesting details about inflation, profiteering, and the scarcity of neces- 
sities. Ships were vital in the American Revolution, and the Major fur- 
nishes valuable information about privateering, off-shore engagements, 
and, above all, West Indian naval operations. Kings were always in the 
background, and the Major wonders if the American army after York- 
town will bestow “the crown of North America” on King George | 
(Washington). Baurmeister also discusses such topics as the Continental 
Congress, the Conway Cabal, Arnold’s treason, Franco-American friction, 
class conflicts, desertion, disease, dress, gambling, housing, Indians, loot- 
ing, loyalists, militia, Negroes, prisoners, rumors, trade, vegetation, and 
weather. 

Baurmeister castigates the Americans, or “rebels,” as “this lot of 
rabble,” “a mob of conscripted, undisciplined troops,” crude, envious, 
profligate, “always faithless to their word of honor,” and unequalled in 
“real insatiable greed for money.” His Hessians are not the mythological 
monsters of American elementary textbooks but very human mercenaries, 
disciplined and brave, though often ill and homesick and sometimes 
tempted by the “wicked” rebels to desert. He repeatedly censures the 
British “indulgence and leniency” in dealing with the rebels. 
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A letter-writer inevitably reveals his own character. Baurmeister 
was thorough, cautious, courteous, unimaginative, precise, and prosaic. 
Undoubtedly he was an excellent staff officer. 

Although the journals of Baron and Baroness von Riedesel are fa- 
miliar to scholars, German accounts of the American Revolution are 
rather scarce, and the value of this book is beyond question; equally 
beyond question, however, is Baurmeister’s devotion to the plainest of 
facts, and even the most eager graduate student will not sit up all 
night to reach the end of the ninety-fourth letter on page 609. The 
American Revolution was a relatively unmechanized, individualistic, ro- 
mantic war, but these letters offer copious testimony of boredom, de- 
struction, and death, thus proving that Sherman’s war has no monopoly 
on hell. 


University of North Carolina Frank W. Ryan 


King Cotton Diplomacy: Foreign Relations of the Confederate States 
of America. By Frank Lawrence Owsley. Second edition, revised by Har- 
riet Chappell Owsley. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. Pp. 
xxiii, 614. Notes, bibliography, index. $10.00.) 


When Owsley’s magnum opus appeared in 1931 it was widely ac- 
claimed as a work which superseded all that had been written on Con- 
federate diplomacy. Meticulous research had dissolved old myths and 
had led to fresh, startling conclusions. Henry Steele Commager hailed 
the work as the most notable contribution to the economic interpreta- 
tion of American history since the publication of Beard’s Economic In- 
terpretation of the Constitution. It revealed a diplomatic policy shaped 
by the belief that cotton was the controlling factor in the economics of 
western nations, particularly that of Great Britian. Although Southerners 
over-estimated the power of King Cotton to compel nations to intervene 
in the American war in order to prevent their own collapse, the policies 
of European nations were determined by self interest rather than by 
moral considerations. So great has been the influence of Owsley’s book 
that his conclusions are now old stuff to most readers of text books. 

In recent years economic interpretations have declined in popu- 
larity. Beard’s work has suffered from shattering attacks; Owsley’s book, 
the product of a far more meticulous research, retains a great reputation. 
For ten years preceding his death in England in 1956 Owsley had labored 
intermittently on a larger work which would embrace also the diplo- 
matic history of the United States during the war years. Owsley’s widow, 
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a collaborator in all of his research and writing, has taken over the task, 
Circumstances which prevent an early completion of the larger work 
have rendered desirable a republication of the earlier one, now out of 
print since 1954. The present publication is a revision which benefits at 
many points from research conducted over the years. Yet the revising 
affected only details. The conclusions are the same, for “they were 
completely sustained by later research.” 

William C. Brinkly has added a valuable appreciation of Frank 
Lawrence Owsley. 

It is to be regretted that the publishers have found it necessary to 
set such a high price on the volume. Its distribution is likely to be lim- 
ited to libraries and reviewers. 


The Citadel Epwarp H. Puruies. 


Passports Issued by Governors of Georgia, 1785 to 1809. By Mary 
G. Bryan. Special Publication of the National Genealogical Society, Num- 
ber 21. (Washington: the Society, 1959. Pp. 58. $2.75; to members, 
$1.75. ) 

Originally published in serial form in the National Genealogical 
Society Quarterly from June 1953 to December 1957, this compilation 
constitutes a valuable addition to material on the period of early West- 
em migration. Essentially, the papers are recommendations to the gov- 
ernors of Georgia for permission for certain people to pass through the 
Indian Nation; on the reverse of each appears the governor's approval. 

These passports reveal a wealth of information concerning the ap- 
plicant: the county from which he came, his purpose in seeking passage, 
the number of his family and slaves and pack horses. Most important 
from a genealogical standpoint is the register of names provided. Many 
of these requests came from South Carolinians: Barnwell District, Beau- 
fort, Fairfield, Marion. One “has a Desire to Travil to the Loisana with 
his Family”; one wishes “to view the Louisiana and Return Back again’; 
another to “travel with his family and settle.” In addition to the name of 
the applicant, most of the recommendations for passports carried also a 
list—often quite long—of neighbors and friends who vouched for his 
character and industry. 

One regrets only that this valuable publication lacks the index which 
would greatly facilitate its use. 

Mary B. Prior. 
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REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION 


Walter Weston Folger, 205 Island Avenue, Chattanooga 5, Tennes- 
see, wants information on the ancestry of Daniel Hurt (1799/1800-1863), 
of Pickens Co., who married, January 20, 1822, Rachel Smith (1802-1880); 
both born in North Carolina; daughter Delilah Ann married Tandy Wal- 
ker Hill early in 1860. 


Mrs. William P. Baldwin, 123 Newington Road, Summerville, South 
Carolina, wishes information on the family of Lt. Benjamin Wilkins, who 
was killed near Port Royal, February 9, 1799. She also desires to locate 
the portrait of Obedience Bacon which was once owned by Mrs. Bracey 
Cheatham Denny of New York. 


Carl C. Hooks, 603 Sumter Street, West Columbia, would like in- 
formation concerning the ancestors of Henry Pinckney Fallow, born 
1820 in South Carolina, who may have had a brother named Washing- 
ton; and his wife Louisa A. A. I. Duffey, born 1830 in South Carolina, 
who had brothers and sister named: Hugh, Joseph, Susannah, and James. 

Mr. Hooks also desires information on Armistead E. Parrish, who 
was born about 1795 in Virginia and lived near Saluda, and on James 
Allen Gibson and his wife Tarza C. Swedenberg, both born in 1831 in 
Lexington County. Gibson was killed in the Confederate War. 


Mrs. Harold A. Moore, 307 Stono Drive, Charleston 48, would like 
to correspond with anyone knowing of the location of a picture of Tho- 
mas Bee, United States District Judge, 1790-1812. 


The Rev. E. H. Peeples, St. Mary’s, Georgia, wishes information on 
the parents and family of (1) Mary Elizabeth Howard (1780-1839), who 
married Jacob Folk (1772-1845) and moved from Barnwell County to 
Colleton County in 1803; (2) Olive Brabham Kearse (1803-1886), who 
married Jacob Folk (1802-1881), son of the above couple; (3) Sarah 
Copeland (1813-1844), first wife of Levi Folk (1815-1848), brother of 


the younger Jacob. 


Mrs. Benjamin Zeesman, 304 East 15th Avenue, Cordele, Georgia, 
desires the following information regarding James Madison Varner and 
his wife Pensey Rozier (both born in Georgia 1815, married 1838): place 
of marriage? parents? relationship to George W. Varner? James’ parents 
moved to Georgia from South Carolina about 1814. Also, who were the 
parents of Dicey Blackwell and husband, John McLendon? 


Anyone owning a copy of the Family Record of Richard Dozier Lee, 
privately published in 1901 by Richard Dozier Lee of Sumter, is asked 
to communicate with Miss Anne White, 220 Briarcliff Road, Spartanburg. 
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Mrs. F. R. Galbreath, 507 Ball Street, New Smyrna Beach, Florida, 
desires the ancestry of Alexander Foxworth (1788-1873), who settled 
in the Bossard section of Sumter County, and his wife Silvia Christmas 
(1800-1874), both buried in Bethel Methodist Churchyard near Mayes- 
ville. They are believed connected with the Marion County Foxworths, 
Issue: several daughters and five sons, of whom Thomas D. (1823-1900) 
married (1) Miss ........ Pringle; (2) Penelope V., daughter of Moses 
Moore, Sumter County. 

Mrs. Galbreath also desires data on the Moore and Christmas fam- 
ilies. Moses Moore (died 1836) married Sarah P. Christmas, daughter 
of Moses Christmas. Issue: Dr. Moses I., William D., Ann, Elizabeth, and 
Penelope V. 


Mr. and Mrs. Murray R. Gardner, 160 Gardner Street, Macon, 
Georgia, would like to exchange information on the Gardner family, 
They are especially interested in learning the parents of Thomas Gard- 
ner, who died in Jones County, Georgia, 1810. It is believed that he 
and his wife Rebecca were married in South Carolina. 


Gabriel Johnston served in the Revolution and subsequently moved 
to South Carolina. His son Shade (Shadrach?) lived in Darlington Dis- 
trict. He and his wife were said to have had five sons, one of whom was 
Jacob Johnston, who married Mary Ann (Patton?). They were living 
in Butler County, Alabama, about 1820, and had one daughter, Sarah 
Johnston Nichols, and five sons; John J., Jordan, William, James Patton 
(well-known Baptist evangelist), Washington Johnston. 

Mrs. Venable Eaton Johnston, 219 Ingleside Terrace, Kalamooza, 
Michigan, wishes to know where in North Carolina Gabriel Johnston 
lived? Where did Shade and Jacob live? What were the names of their 
wives? 


THE SOCIETY 


A program was held on the evening of November 19 in honor of 
Mr. Alfred O. Halsey, who recently presented to the Society a set of J 
Charleston maps descriptive of the city’s expansion from its founding to § 
the present. Mr. Halsey has also enabled the Society to augment its hold- 
ings with photostatic copies of other maps in his collection. 

On November 22 the Society’s annual fall pilgrimage featured points 
of interest on Wadmalaw and John’s Island. These consisted of Angel 
Oak, New Cut Plantation, the John’s Island Presbyterian Church, Rock- 
ville, and Fenwick Hall. Approximately two hundred and fifty members 
and guests attended the tour. 








